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Also Tareyton Filter Kings and 100's 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 
ts: 8 mg. “tar, 0.7 mg. nicot 








Why be the last woman 
on your block to have your own 
life insurance? 


New York Life’s Miss-Mrs-Ms Policies. 
) If you have always thought that a few women 
buy life insurance but most don’t, these facts 
may surprise you 
About 60 % of American women now own 
individual life insurance. Last year, 32% of 
all life insurance policies New York Life issued 
were for women— working wives, career 
women, housewives 
Why does today’s woman want life 
insurance? First, she knows that her death 


New York Life insurance C 


Wi 


Compony, 5] Madison Avenue. New York. New York 


would cause severe financial disruption for those 
who depend on her. Life insurance can’t replace 
her, of course, but it can soften the financial blow 
Second, if she lives a normal life span, her policy 
can build extra financial security for the 
retirement years 

Our Miss-Mrs-Ms Policies. It may be time 
you got one for yourself. Ask your 
New York Life Agent for details soon 


We guarantee tomorrow today. 


10010 Life. Group and Health insurance, Annuities. Pension Pions 
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SAAB 1977 BMW 1977 
WINS SAAB EMS WINS BMW 320i 
Price $7198* $8230" 
Acceleration 
0-60 MPH D- = 12.0(SEC) } 12.2 (SEC) 
Time for 1/4 Mile L 18.10 (SEC) O 18.19 (SEC) 
Speed at 1/4 Mile 2 75.2 (MPH) ] 74.2 (MPH) 
Handling/Performance ° 
Skid Pad Z~ .759(G) O .721 (G) 
Double Lane Change (Time) A 236 (SEC) J 2.43 (SEC) 
Double Lane Change (Speed) 2" 69.3 (MPH) oO 67.3 (MPH) 
Slalom 75’ Spacing (Speed) -  ~=-45.8 (MPH) 0 44.4 (MPH) 
Braking 
60-0 Dry Brakes &~ 149.0 (FT) 0 156.0(FT) 
30-0 Dry Brakes 41.0 (FT) B" 38.0(FT) 
60-0 Wet Brakes 2" 162.0 (FT) 168.0 (FT) 
30-0 Wet Brakes B- 43.0(FT) 45.0 (FT) 








Fact—Although BMW has a well-deserved image as Fact—SAAB‘s base price includes 4 wheel disc brakes, 


& super car, when the American Testing Institute fully adjustable, heated driver’ seat, fold-down rear 
matched a SAAB EMS against a BMW 320i in seat, aluminum alloy wheels, gas filled Bilstein shocks, 
Feb. '77, SAAB was the consistent winner** leather-covered steering wheel, and front wheel 
Fact—The base price of that winning car is $1032 drive, while BMW's does not 

less than the BMW 320i. Check the facts for yourself. Test drive a SAAB at your 


nearest dealer. 


THE COMMAND PERFORMANCE CAR. 


*Prices shown above for BMW 320i and SAAB EMS are POE. SAABS price includes dealer prep, and BMWs does not. Taxes, title, destination 
charges and options for both models are additional. **mMethodology & Details on file at SAAB Scania of America, Orange Connecticut 











Did you know 
Allegheny is 2 million 
passengers bigger 

than Pan Am? 





| ALLEGHENY | 10,905,000 
[Pan Am 8,257,000 


Source: CAB, latest available 12-month data Does not include 
1,431,000 passengers flown by the 12 Allegheny Commuters 





When you're a big airline you 
count passengers by the millions. 

When you're a good airline you 
never forget that every passenger 
is a person. 

At Allegheny we mean to be as 
good as we are big. (And you're 
starting to know how big we are.) 

Come fly Allegheny. Relax in 





QA ALLEGHENY 





the comforts of our single-class jet 
cabins. 

We've got the cities you want. 
The business-day schedules you 
want. The discount fares you 
need, so you and your family can 
travel without breaking the bank. 

And one thing more. We’ve got 
people who care about other 
people, which everybody wants. 

Next time you fly, let us show 
you how good we really are. 

Just see your travel agent or call 
Allegheny. Welcome aboard! 


It takes a big airline. 









SOMEHOW, SCOTCH 
BOTTLED ELSEWHERE 
ISN'T QUITE THE SAME. | 


Contrary to popular belief, many more brands of Scotch 
are bottled in America than in Scotland. They are bulk- 
shipped and bottled here, often using municipal water. 

The makers of Cutty Sark, however, remain adamant 
on the subject of Scottish Scotch. 

To this day, Cutty Sark is distited, blended, and 
bottled in Scotland, using the water of Loch Katrine. 
This results in a Scots Whisky of uncommon smoothness 
which is worth every penny you pay for it. 

To distinguish genuine Scots Whisky from the. rest, 
you need look wo further than the very top of the label 
on a bottle of Cutty Sark. 

It spells out exactly what you're getting right there 
in black and yellow. 
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WET ew weber 


The bold stroke of a 
soft tip pen—the 
finesse of a ball point. 
Each Cross writing 
instrument is 
masterfully executed 
to complement your 
style. In select and 
precious metals. 
From six dollars.* 


"Suggested Prices 





Finally a Leader 


To the Editors 

It seems we finally have a President! 
A leader. One who seriously cares about 
this nation and is willing to help us help 
ourselves to overcome our energy short- 
comings [April 25] 

My youth was spent in doing with- 
out, though I now do enjoy every hard- 
earned luxury. But I gladly offer to for- 
sake all the unnecessary, comfortable 
luxuries in order to preserve this great 
land and its resources for our greatest re- 
source—hope for the future 

Sue McNabb 
Green City, Mo 


I am grievously disappointed in the 
Carter Administration's energy plan. It 
fails utterly to come to grips with the en- 
ergy crisis in an honest and creative 





manner. Instead of a bold frontal attack 
on this grave problem, we are offered a 
patchwork of hashed-over, reworked 
“solutions” that will merely put off a lit- 
Ue longer the day of reckoning. We are 
betraying our children 
Thomas Smith 
San Diego 


The proposed gas tax should correct- 
ly be called “The Carter Old, Poor and 
Workman Tax” since it will: 1) penal- 
ize the workingman dependent on the 
auto to and from his job, 2) hurt the 
poor who cannot afford new little cars, 
3) restrict the old on fixed pensions, 4) 
increase food prices even further due to 
higher farming and trucking costs, and 
5) make the auto manufacturers wealthy 
through accelerated replacement of 
large autos with small ones 

R.L. Clark 
Irvine, Calif 


The American Way of Life with its 
energy use is like a canoe approaching 
Niagara Falls. Unfortunately we are all 





in this boat together, and we have just 
been thrown the last rope Are we now 
going to sit and watch our politicians 
let it slip away, because they can’t de- 
cide whether or not it might bruise their 
fingers if they grab it? 
Dr. Elmar R. Reiter 
Fort Collins, Colo 


There is no carrot with the stick. All 

I see ahead is an endless road of esca 

lating prices against nonescalating in- 

come, with vast uncertainty about a bet- 

ter future for our children and theirs 

I don’t mind pulling in my belt. but | 

need more incentive than their mere 
survival 

Margaret Leitch 

Roswell, N. Mex 





Stimulating to the Soul 
Isaac Asimov's nightmare of the fu- 
ture [April 25] gives me great hope. | 
have been living this energy-conserving 
life for some time and find it stimulat- 
ing to the soul as well as the body 
Diane Dropsho 
Madison, Wis 


Isaac Asimov's vision of the energy- 
starved society of 1997 is less frighten 
ing than my own. With diminished en- 
ergy and the inevitable widespread 
unemployment, I would expect violence 
and social chaos 

Pearl L. Carlson 
Omaha 


If population control is so important 
to the future of the earth, why do US 
citizens get a tax deduction for each new 
energy guzzler they bring into the world? 

Hannah Spiehle: 
Pittsford, N.Y 





Bitter Truth 


Truth seems to be most bitter when 
voiced by a diplomat or a person in the 
limelight. There are elements of truth 
in what you call the “bloopers” of An- 
drew Young [April 25] 

To refer to the U.S. Ambassador to 
the U.N. as “Motor Mouth” is both dis- 
tasteful and a disgrace to the man and 
the office he represents 

Andy, I like your style. Keep speak- 
ing out! 

Olu A, Olusanya 
Washington, D.C 


We think a more appropriate tag for 
Andrew Young would be “Young Butz.” 
William and Vivian Mace 

Sunnyvale, Calif. 





Equality for All 

The idea of the Equal Rights 
Amendment [April 25] is to guarantee 
equality for all. There’s no way of tell- 
ing at this time whether males or fe- 
males would best benefit by the amend- 
ment. I tend to believe that in the long 
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Big May 


up to 96% of the fee on 


Save 








Sale 


(Sale ends May 31st.) 





First National City Travelers Checks. 











See how much you save. 
Amount of ¥ 
Travelers Checks Usual Fee May Fee YOU SAVE 
$5,000 $50.00 $2.00 
2,500 | 25.00| 200 | 92 
1,000 10.00 | 2.00 | 
4 + + 
500 = Sl 2.00 | 
Offer good only oto Rico—and ends May 31, 1977 


During May buy up to $5,000 worth 
of First National City Travelers 
Checks for only a $2 fee. Use them 
whenever you travel. 

And if they're lost or stolen you won't 
have to wait for a refund. Because 
First National City Travelers Checks can 


First National City Tr 


avelers Checks 


give you an on-the-spot refund at over 
45.000 locations worldwide. Thousands 
more than any other travelers check. 
First National City Travelers Checks 
are sold at banks and sav ings institutions 
everywhere. And theyTte accepted all 
over the world. 
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45,000 on-the-spot refund locations 










HOW BIG DO YOU 
HAVE TO BE TO USE IT? 


\—>—=] SPECIMEN 
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For years major businesses have been using this indicia instead of a stamp 
Not just because it’s a fine looking addition to a business envelope. But because the 
Pitney Bowes Postage Meter that prints it is a fine addition to a business 

Even if you mail only 8 to 10 letters a day. 

Here's how a Pitney Bowes Postage Meter can help you: it meter-stamps, seals, 
postmarks and keeps a record of all the postage you send. Plus it can print your own 

meter ad” right on the envelope to really get your message across—fast 

Fast, too, is the way metered mail travels through the postal system. Since it's 
already dated, cancelled and postmarked 

And since we're the ones who invented the Postage Meter, we can provide you 
with expert service from more than 400 locations throughout the U.S. and Canada 

Also, you can always count on mailing consultation from our experts — 
absolutely free 

The indicia. You can have it on all your mail and all the big advantages of our 
smallest Postage Meter that produces it, for a very reasonable $8.25 a month, 
including required service* 

For more information, write us: Pitney Bowes, 1281 Pacific Street, Stamford, 
Conn. 06904, or call toll free anytime 800-243-5676. (In Conn. 1-800-882-5577.) 
Postage Meters, Mailing Systems, Copiers, Counters and Imprinters, Collators and 
Finishing Systems, Addresserprinters, Labeling and Marking Systems 


*Price subject to change 


Ez Pitney Bowes 


Because business travels 
at the speed of paper. 








Haven't we met? 


You may not recognize the 
face. But once you sip Suntory 
Royal, you'll recall the taste. 

A bit like Scotch. Yet, some- 
what smoother. 

With a character of its own. 


This premium whisky, dis- Just like your finest Scotches. 


tilled and bottled by Suntory So don't be surprised if 
Limited in Japan, is made from Suntory Royal seems a bit famil- 
the finest peat-smoked barley iar. We're not exactly strangers. 


malt. Distilled in copper pot stills. Tenet 
And aged in white oak barrels. Suntory Limited. 


NSTILLERY NEAR 


THE ROSE'S GIMLET: 
THINK OF IT AS GIN OR VODKA 


ST AL@ANS ENGLANO ® 
esto 06 


WITH TASTE. 


If bin bd $0. to gin or vodka, do what 
more and more people are doing 

these days — drink them with taste. 

Drink the Rose’s Gimlet. 

The Rose’s Gimlet is made with crisp, 
refreshing Rose's Lime Juice. Which 
smooths the taste of gin, brightens the 
taste of vodka 

To make the Rose’s Gimlet, simply stir 
together one part Rose’s Lime Juice and 
4 to 5 parts of gin or vodka. Serve ice cold, 
straight up or on the rocks. 

Tonight, have your gin or vodka with 
taste. Have the Rose’s Gimlet. 


ROSE'S. FOR DRINKS WITH TASTE. 











LETTERS 


run males will benefit most. I can think 
of hundreds of ways—e.g., child posses- 
sion after divorce, child support, alimo- 
ny, less military draft burden—in which 
men will benefit. That is why I am for 
ERA 

Jim Hosek 

Pittshureh 


If the opponents of ERA would re 
strain their hysterical fear of coed toi- 
lets and homosexual marriages long 
enough to read the 52 simple words of 
the proposed amendment, they would 
probably be intensely embarrassed at 
having been duped by the Anita Bry- 
ants and Phyllis Schlaflys and their 
phantom issues 

Mary B. Fylstra 
Stanford, Calif 


TIME blames the defeat of ERA in 
Florida on what it calls “the phantom is- 
sues, not the realities.” 

The phantom issues are mostly con- 
jured up by the pro-ERA press. A good 
example is the new phantom issue man- 
ufactured by TIME, namely, that my 
“Stop ERA” brigades “have descended 
on legislators wearing long formal 
dresses,” 

I've testified at many state legislative 
hearings, and I have never yet appeared 
in a long formal dress 

Can't we debate the ERA on the lev- 
el of what it will or won't do without 
the personal attacks, the epithets, and 
the “phantom issues”? The kind of dress 
the ERA opponents wear is a total ir- 
relevancy to the issue of whether or not 
we should change the U.S. Constitution 
to treat women exactly like men 

Phyllis Schlafly 
ilton, Ill 


If ERA advocates are truly in favor 
of “equality of rights not to be denied 
by government on the basis of sex,” why 
is it that I, a highly educated white male 
and disabled veteran, cannot get a job, 
even with the Federal Government, be- 
cause of female pressure groups and 
their support of quota systems? 

And where was Betty Friedan with 
her quote, “I say to the women of Amer- 
ica, we gotta stop being so ladylike,” 
when Viet Nam was raging? Certainly 
not trying to take my place at the in- 
duction center. They want to have their 
cake and eat it too 

Dennis W. Greenia 
Atlanta 





Overpotted and Overpaid 
I realize more than ever that rock 
stars [April 25] are overglorified, over 
self-indulged, overpotted—but mostly 
overpaid 
Neva Semonian Gallegos 
Torrance, Calif 


Bob Dylan isn’t the first idol who 
built a living room he could ride a horse 
through. Will Rogers built it and then 
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= is more sthan just Tow ‘tar. This is ultra-low ‘tar’ 
This isNow, a cigarette with only 1 mg’tar: If you want to be sure 
youre getting ultra-low ‘tar, count all the way down to Now's number 1. 


4 The ultra-low tar cigarette. 


2A REYROLDE FoBACED CO. 





| 


That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health 





Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 


cae so j FILTER, MENTHOL: 1 mg, “tar”, .1 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FIC Report DEC. ‘76 





LETTERS 


did it. He even practiced steer roping 
from the exposed rafters. 

Victoria A. MacDonald 

Idyllwild, Calif 


Social injustice, materialism, eco- 
nomic inequality—I always thought 
these were the targets, not the goals, of 
the Woodstock generation's cultural rev- 
olution of the "60s. 

Rhys Brindley 
Philadelphia 





No Liberal Lobby 


In your article on the political clout 
of organized labor [April 11], you in- 
correctly labeled Common Cause “the 
liberal lobby.” Common Cause members 
come from all political ideologies and 
parties; we are a nonpartisan group 

Common Cause, as a citizen-lobby- 
ing organization, deals not with liberal 
vy. conservative issues but with citizens 
v. government issues. We oppose the spe- 
cial-interest groups and closed, secretive 
government. 

Kurt Vorndran 
Madison, Wis 





Secret Christians 

Your story on Catholics who cele- 
brate Passover was very interesting 
{April 11]. You will be surprised to know 
that almost the same thing happens in 





Japan, not to Jews but to Christians. Ka- 
kure Kirishitan means secret Christian 
These people behave like Buddhists in 
public, but perform their own Christian 
rituals in private. During the 17th, 18th 
and 19th centuries Christianity was for- 
bidden by the rulers of Japan. Though 
forced to leave their religion, the Ka- 
kure Kirishitans still remained Chris- 
tians. Like Marranos, they kept their 
faith in secret even after the official free- 
dom of religion was proclaimed 
Shuichi Yoshimi 
Kamakura-shi, Japan 





Fabulous Nurses 

In your story of Susan Foss [April 
25], you wrote: “Anywhere else in the 
world, the pretty, 20-year-old Auckland, 
N.Z., housewife would probably be con- 
fined to a hospital for the rest of her 
life.” 

Wrong! My wife, who died eleven 
years ago with a spinal tumor, was con- 
fined to bed at home and the fabulous 
Visiting Nurses stopped in daily to check 
her 

My wife was paralyzed from the 
arms down and was in a circ-o-lectric 
bed and had to be turned every two 


hours from her back to her stomach and 


vice versa to prevent bedsores 


The Christian Mothers Society of 


our parish formed teams of women, 
and turned her during the day when | 





In distance tests with golfers 
like yourself, our new 
Top-Flite beat the other 
leading balls by up to 
14 yards. Then it did 
what no other ball has 
done in six years of 
testing — it beat 

the unbeatable 
Top-Flite. The new, g 
even longer Top-Flite. 4 
Now The Longest Ball 

is even longer. 





TOP-FLITE 


beat Titleist DT by 14.3 yards 

beat Blue Max by 14.1 yards 

beat Hogan Apex by 13.8 yards 
beat Maxfli by 11.4 yards 

beat Wilson Pro Staff by 10.7 yards 
beat Titleist PT by 9.3.yards 

beat Hogan Leader by 9.2 yards 
beat Titleist by 7.3 yards 







Sold through golf professional shops. 
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was at work 
during school 
mother. At 
pitched in. 

New Zealand is evidently doing an 
excellent job. The Milwaukee area med- 
ical community did an equally fine job 
eleven years ago 


Our children ran home 
recess to assist their 
night the entire family 


Norman S. Jaques 
Elm Grove, Wis 





All That Glitters 


What is lacking from Norman 
Lear’s All That Glitters is enjoyment 
[April 25]. As a “liberated” woman, I 
find it equally painful to see men as the 
victims of repression 

Dorie Caplan 
Arlington, Va 


In my opinion, All That Glitters isa 
glittering success. Norman Lear has out- 
done himself this time 

Could it be that some viewers are 
upset because Lear has given us a look 
at what could've been? Or perhaps he’s 
giving us a glimpse of what's to come 

“Lam a woman, hear me roar—in 
numbers too big to ignore.” 

Cherie J. Jackson 
Denver 


Address Letters to TIME, Time & Life Building, 
Rockefeller Center, New York, N.Y. 10020 
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The distance measurement was 3 | tee-to-green 
combined total of drives and five irons — just 
you play golf. Test conducted by Opinion 
4 arch Corp. For complete details. write 
oer Spalding, Dept NTF, Chicopee, MA. 01014 
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Free from Shell 


How some people can save up How vanpooling works and what 
to $600 a year by carpooling _— _ it’s done for companies 












What the federal government, 


% HE UR _—— some states and cities are 









doing to encourage ridesharing 


iA How Americans could save 
BO T— around five billion gallons 


of gasoline each year 


How to finda carpool or 
o 
start one where you work 


Free Shell Answer Books 





The Rush Hour Book is one in a series Mail to: Shell Answer Books, Shell Oil 
of various Shell Answer Books. If you'd Company, P.O. Box 61609, Houston 
like a copy, mark the appropriate lin Texas 77208 
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reakdown Book 
}. Gasoline Mileage Book 
4. Car Buying and Selling Boo! 
5. 100,000 Mile Book 
6. Rush Hour Book 
7. Driving Emergency Bool 
8. Car Repair Shopping Bool 
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A Socko Performance at the Summit 


Summitry has been in bad odor of 


late, criticized as a worthless exercise 
at best, or an outright danger al worst 
But in an era of increasing global in 


terdependence, the ritual gathering of 


government leaders serves one unques- 
tionably valuable purpose: it enables 
them to take one another's measure at 
first hand, to size up their fellow lead- 
ers’ abilities and weaknesses 
Over the past weekend Jimmy Car- 
ter’s measure was taken by perhaps the 
toughest jury he has yet encountered 
-the heads of the West's major democ- 
racies. The early verdict appeared to be 
unanimous. The new US. President 
passed muster with high marks and was 
received into the exclusive 
world statesmen. In fact, Carter's debut 
was nothing short of socko 
The President radiated enthusiasm 
and confidence as he set off on a hectic 
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five-day swing, the first trip abroad since 
he took office. His itinerary included at 
least three multilateral conferences, 
téte-a-tétes with about a dozen heads of 
government, assorted airport  state- 
ments, and carefully phrased toasts at 
lavish state banquets 

Tight as a Tick. Arriving in Lon- 
don aboard Air Force One with an en- 
tourage that included more than 50 
Secret Service agents, Carter was grand- 
ly welcomed by Prime Minister James 
Callaghan “on behalf of the whole Con- 
tinent.” The President responded warm- 
ly by emphasizing “the special and very 
precious relationship” between the U.S 
and Britain. He dramatized those tes 
the next day when he visited Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, ancestral home of George 
Washington (see box) 

Carter, who was driven around Lon- 
don in a tan bulletproof Lincoln, stayed 


at the heavily guarded Winfield House, 
the elegant Regent's Park residence of 
the U.S. Ambassador to the Court of St 
James's. Senior members of his staff, like 
Secretary of State Cyrus Vance and 
Treasury Secretary Michael Blumen- 
thal, did not fare nearly so well. Orig- 
inally booked into Claridge’s. the posh 
hostelry favored by Henry Kissinger 
they had to revise their plans Bent on 
frugality, Carter decreed that they join 
the rest of the U.S. party in the more 
modest Hotel Britannia. “He’s tight as 
a tick,” said presidential Press Secretary 
Jody Powell of his boss. “He always has 
been; he always will be.” 

His sightseeing over, Carter spent 
his second evening in Britain at an in- 
formal dinner given by Callaghan 
Gathered around the table at 10 Dow- 
ning St. were Japanese Premier Takeo 
Fukuda, Canadian Prime Minister 
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Pierre Trudeau, West German Chancel- 
lor Helmut Schmidt and Italian Premier 
Giulio Andreotti. A notable absentee: 
French President Valéry Giscard d’Es- 
taing, who boycotted the dinner. Rea- 
son: he was piqued that British Labor- 
ite Roy Jenkins had been invited to both 
Callaghan’s dinner and some of the sum- 
mil sessions in his capacity as president 
of the European Community’s Brussels- 
based commission. Like his predeces- 
} sors, Giscard is determined to keep the 
Common Market and its representatives 
from getting too uppity. 

Carter appeared buoyant after re- 
| turning to Winfield House from the din- 
ner. “I could see a great confidence 
| among the leaders about the future of 

democratic society,” he told newsmen. 
The President even seemed a bit awed 
by the company he was keeping—a 
world away from Plains, Ga. Said he: “I 
was impressed with the great experience 
that the other leaders have in econom- 
ics, which I didn’t have.” Could it be that 
he, of all people, had an inferiority com- 
plex? Confessed Carter: “Well, I do—on 
economics.” 
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A rare lineup of the summiteers as they 
stiffly try to strike natural poses for pho- 
tographers outside No. 10 Downing 
Street (from left: Italy's Andreotti, Ja- 
pan’s Fukuda, France’s Giscard, Carter, 
Germany's Schmidt, Britain’s Callaghan, 
Canada’s Trudeau). Insert, upper left: 
Their potential rivalry apparently fad- 
ed, Carter and Schmidt chat warmly 
after breakfasting together. Never in 
doubt about their close relationship, 
Carter and Callaghan share a laugh 
near Newcastle. 





During four formal sessions over two 
days, the seven heads of government met 
in the wood-paneled state dining room 
of the Prime Minister's residence. Each 
leader was accompanied by his foreign 
affairs and economics ministers. Vance 
and Blumenthal thus flanked Carter, 
while experts like National Security Ad- 
viser Zbigniew Brzezinski and Trade 
Negotiator Robert Strauss were on call 
nearby. Between the mectings, ministe- 
rial-level officials conferred on special 
problems. Vance, for instance, huddled 
with British Foreign Secretary David 
Owen on strategy for a peaceful solu- 
tion to the racial troubles in Rhodesia 

Economic topics—including uses 
and controls of nuclear energy—dom- 
inated much of the summit, although 
human rights and other political issues 
were also discussed. There was agree- 
ment that the global economic recov- 
ery has not been proceeding quickly 
enough and that unemployment and in- 
flation remain twin dangers (see ECON- 
OMY & BUSINESS). Each leader recited 
his country’s growth-rate target for 1977 
and pledged to do what was needed to 
meet it. The leaders also agreed that; |) 
protectionism poses dangers to interna- 
tional trade; 2) the International Mon- 
etary Fund should be supported in its 
efforts to reduce imbalances in interna- 
tional payments resulting from the huge 
monetary surpluses of the Organization 
of Petroleum Exporting Countries; 3) 
there should be greater cooperation be- 
tween the industrial north and the un- 
derdeveloped countries of the south. 

Germany’s Schmidt publicly com- 
mitted himself to a 5% annual rate of 
economic growth, even if it requires 
stimulating his economy a bit more than 
he would prefer..Most of the other lead- 
ers had been pressing a_ reluctant 
Schmidt to do more to help world eco- 
nomic recovery. 

For a while it had been feared that 
bitter feelings between Carter and 
Schmidt might sour the meeting’s mood 
In fact, there were reports from Bonn 
that Schmidt was in a combative spirit 
and had even boasted to aides that he 
had “at least fifleen tough questions I 
will put to him [Carter], and we'll see 
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how he manages those.” The Chancellor 
made no secret of his distaste for what 
he regards as Carter's preachy moral- 
ism On such issues as human rights and 
nuclear proliferation. Nor did he con- 
ceal his bitter resentment over what he 
felt was Carter's persistent schoolmas- 
terly advice to Bonn on its duty to do 
more to stimulate its economy 

Despite this bad start, the wooing 
of Schmidt seemed to be one of Car- 
ter’s most impressive successes. To clear 
the air as quickly as possible, the Pres- 
ident asked Schmidt to sit beside him 
at Callaghan’s informal dinner, The two 
men engaged in a lively give-and-take 
(helped by Schmidt's excellent English) 
on the issue of nuclear power and non- 
proliferation of atomic weapons. The 
German repeated his familiar assertion 
that the future development of his coun- 
try’s nuclear industry depends in large 
part on its continued access to U.S.-pro- 
duced highly enriched uranium and on 
its ability to export power plants. He 
fears that this development may be 
stunted by Carter's desire to ban the sale 
of certain types of nuclear technology 
While U.S.-German differences on nu- 
clear controls were by no means rec- 
onciled, the exchanges in London on this 
question were not as acrimonious as had 
been feared. Reason: Carter last week 
removed a serious bone of contention be- 
tween Bonn and Washington. He de- 
cided to resume exports of the highly 
enriched uranium on which many of Eu- 
rope’s reactors depend. By the summit’'s 
conclusion, there was agreement that a 
committee of experts should be formed 
to study ways of increasing production 
of nuclear energy without adding to the 
proliferation of weapons 

Tunicked Trumpeters. The morn- 
ing after the 10 Downing Street dinner. 
Schmidt joined Carter for a 7:30 break- 
fast. Unlike Carter, Schmidt is not a 
morning man, and he was obviously im- 
pressed—perhaps even appalled—when 
Carter told him that he normally began 
his day at 6 a.m. Over melons, omelettes, 
sausages, rolls and coffee in Winfield 
House’s family dining room, the two 
men resumed the previous evening's 
conversation. The President also invited 
Schmidt to Washington in July, and the 
Chancellor accepted. By the end of the 
70-minute breakfast, Carter was ad- 
dressing his guest as “Helmut” and even 
embracing him. Said Presidential Ad- 
viser Brzezinski: “The two leaders got 
along awfully well. They are both bright, 
sharp [and] know their stuff.” Schmidt, 
in an aside to an aide, was heard to say 
that the meeting had been “ausgezeich- 
net’—excellent. When a newsman 
asked Schmidt if the nuclear issue could 
be resolved, the Chancellor replied: 
“Anything can be resolved. We are re- 
solved to resolve anything.” 

In addition to breakfasting with 
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Schmidt, Carter was planning to squeeze 
in meetings with Italy’s Andreotti and 
France’s Giscard, who had never met 
the U.S. President before the summit 
Carter also saw Tory Leader Margaret 
Thatcher, whose party swept last week’s 
local elections in England 

As the summit’s hosts, the British 
demonstrated that they remain the 
grand masters of pomp. Jimmy Carter 
may be a no-frills President, but that 
did not deter the British from launch- 
ing one extravagant scene after anoth- 
er. At the Buckingham Palace dinner 
given by Queen Elizabeth I, gold-tun- 
icked trumpeters of the Household Cav- 
alry heralded the approaching guests. In 
the sumptuous state dining room, all rich 
red damask, velvet, marble, mahogany 
and gold, an eight-course feast (includ- 
ing salmon, chicken, carrots and string 
beans) was served on gold plates by foot- 
men in scarlet tails and white waistcoats, 
assisted by pages. Jimmy Carter dined 


between the Queen and her sister, Prin- 
cess Margaret. Early Sunday morning 
Carter attended services at a nearly 
empty Westminster Abbey 

Not surprisingly, the summit’s final 


communiqué, issued before hundreds of 


newsmen and staffers, produced no blue- 
print for curing the world’s economic 
and political ills. A British official sug- 
gested that the conference's greatest suc- 
cess was simply that it had taken place 
As Schmidt noted at one point, “We will 
leave with clearer ideas about each oth- 
er’s problems.” 

Intimate Brainstorming. Afier 
the summit Carter was to remain in 
London, ostensibly to discuss Berlin 
with Callaghan, Schmidt and Giscard 
In fact, that was merely a pretext (also 
used by Henry Kissinger) to enable the 
West's four major military powers to 
hold an intimate brainstorming session 
about pressing global political issues 
Since there are currently no major prob- 


lems over Berlin, the Big Four were 
expected to discuss the Middle East 


conventional arms exports, nuclear 
proliferation and the SALT talks 
From this mini-summit, Carter 


would head to Geneva for a half-day 
meeting with Syrian President Hafez 
Assad on the prospects for an Arab-Is- 
raeli peace settlement. An_ intensely 
proud man, Assad is the only Middle 
East leader who declined an invitation 
to Washington; he even balked at meet- 
ing Carter in London. The President, 
however, apparently decided that it 
would be worth going the extra half-step 
to see Assad, the only major Arab chief. 
tain with lines open to the Soviets 

After Geneva, Carter planned to 
double back to London to address NATO 
leaders. This extra day in the British 
capital will give him a valuable oppor- 
tunity to confer separately with Greek 
Premier Constantine Caramanlis and 
Turkish Premier Sileyman Demirel 






































Ready and willing to parade his 
down-home political style abroad, Car- 
ter launched his summit schedule with 
a trip to Newcastle-upon-Tyne, George 
Washington's ancestral home in north- 
eastern England. TIME Correspondent 
Stanley Cloud accompanied the Presi- 
dent on his excursion into the British by- 
ways. Cloud's report 
Force One landed at Lon- 
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Just Wee Geordie for a Day 


don’s Heathrow Airport, hundreds of 
journalists from all over the world wait- 
ed in the rain to record the event. The 
British, who are not uncomfortable with 
imperial trappings—as their guest pro- 
fesses to be—rolled out a rich red car- 
pet for him. The President stepped from 
his plane, carrying an efficient little 
briefcase instead of his usual suit bag 
He stood in the nighttime chill, without 
an overcoat, and listened as British 
Prime Minister James Calla- 
ghan remarked that the task be- 
fore the summit meeting was 
“nothing less than to overcome 
poverty, to get people to work 
and our economies in a health- 
ier state than they are now.” 

But Jimmy Callaghan and 
Jimmy Carter had more, or less, 
than summitry on their minds 
Even as Callaghan was speaking 
at the airport, his Labor Party 
was losing badly to the Conser- 
vatives in Britain’s county elec- 
tions, largely because of voter 
dissatisfaction with the country’s 
sorry economy. The Prime Min- 
ister, who is in a fight for his po- 
litical life, could use help from 
any quarter. And the next day 
he got some from a foreigner 
Carter showed him—handshake 
by handshake—the art of pol- 
iticking American-style 

Several weeks ago, when 
Callaghan visited the U\S., the 
President had expressed an in- 
terest in taking a side trip outside 
London when he came to Eng- 
land for the economic summit 
Carter mentioned Wales, the 
birthplace of his favorite poet 
Dylan Thomas. But Callaghan, 





concerned about possible problems with 
Welsh nationalists, suggested Newcas- 
tle-upon-Tyne (pop. 295,700), a grimy 
coal town that is rife with unemploy- 
ment as it attempts to shift to cleaner in- 


dustries. Besides being the home of 
Washington's ancestors, Newcastle is a 
stronghold of the Labor Party (although 
the Conservatives did surprisingly well 
there in last week’s elections) 
a 

Callaghan and Carter set out for 
Newcastle early Friday morning, fol- 
lowed by two planeloads of reporters 
Carter seemed to be running for office all 
over again and, as always, was a politi- 
cally-minded dresser. The blue cash- 
mere suit he wore was made from a bolt 
of cloth that Callaghan had given Car- 
ter when the P.M. visited Washington in 
March. The discreet gray pinstripes are 
formed by the repetition of Carter's 

and Callaghan’s—initials (see sample 

at right). Carter no sooner arrived at 
Woolsington Airport near Newcastle on 
this cool and sometimes cloudy day than 
he plunged into a crowd to shake hands 
heft babies and pat schoolchildren on 
their blond heads and pink cheeks 

The President was in fine, trust-win- 
ning form as he and his entourage de- 
scended on Newcastle. At the city’s 
modern civic center, he was greeted by 
Lord Mayor Hugh White, splendidly 
turned out in scarlet robes with ermine 
collar and fringes. The Lord Mayor de- 
clared Carter to be an “Honorary Free- 
man” of Newcastle. Among the priv- 
ileges that go with this ancient honor 
permission to graze cattle on the city’s 
moor 

In his acceptance speech, the Pres- 
ident surprised and delighted the crowd 
of 8,000 by beginning with a phrase in 
the local dialect: “Ha'way the lads,” a 
popular cheer for the local soccer team 
Said Callaghan afterward: “I don’t know 
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CARTER ON PRE-SUMMIT TRIP TO NEWCASTLE ENJOYING ENGLISH HOSPITALITY 

















































Tops on both agendas: the Cyprus con- 
troversy, which has bitterly divided Tur- 
key and Greece (see WORLD). 

By the time he returns to Washing- 
ton at midweek, Carter will have every 
right to feel exhausted—but also exhil- 
arated. He could hardly feel otherwise, 
especially after reading tributes like the 
one that appeared on the editorial page 
of the Times of London: “Ata time when 
[West European leaders] face democra- 
cy’s sternest test since the war, the inspi- 
ration of Mr. Carter's confidence, ener- 
gy and fresh mind is sorely needed. [He 
could prove to be] a worthy successor to 
Roosevelt, Truman and [George] Mar- 
shall.” Of course anyone embodying the 
power of the US. is going to be treated 
with respect abroad. But Carter, deploy- 
ing the same combination of disarming 
charm and unexpected intelligence that 
he used so skillfully to propel himself 
into the Oval Office, earned much of this 


deference on his own. 





where you picked that up 
from, but I tell you that you 
couldn't find a way more 
quickly to the hearts of our 
people.” Accepting his new 
privileges, Carter mentioned 
the name by which people of 
the region are known. “I'm 
glad to be a Geordie,” he said 
—and the crowd roared. 

It went that way for the 
President all morning and 
into the afternoon. Thou- 
sands lined the streets as he 
and Callaghan drove by in 
the Prime Minister's black 
Daimler sedan. Hundreds 
pressed themselves on the 
American President at every 
stop. Old Carter campaign 
posters and even a couple of 
bright new Confederate flags 
mysteriously appeared. 

At Washington New 
Town, a suburb of Newcastle, 
the President visited the 
manor where George Wash- 
ington’s forebears lived from 
1228 to 1613. After walking 
to the village green, he planted a tulip 
poplar (Liriodendron tulipifera) seedling 
that came from descendants of trees 
Washington himself had planted in the 
U.S. at Mount Vernon. 

Carter reveled in it all, while Cal- 
laghan hoped that some of the good will 
for the Yank would rub off on him. Was 
Carter campaigning for Callaghan? 
“Absolutely not,” said Press Secretary 
Jody Powell. Perhaps. But by the end 
of their five hours in the Newcastle area, 
Callaghan was working the crowds, 
pressing the flesh with both hands, 
beaming and performing. The next day 
he even wore his own J.C. pin-striped 
suit. The P.M. had learned a lesson 
—from a master. 


Se CPM“ Meg Ms MILO 
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Not Much Cheer for Liberals 


During the campaign, and even af- 
ter he entered the White House, Jimmy 
Carter kept people guessing as to 
whether he was at heart a liberal 
or a conservative. There was ample 
evidence to support either view. But 
last week, over breakfast at the White 
House, many liberal Democrats feared 
they had glimpsed the real Carter—and 
the sight struck them as unnervingly 
conservative. 

Carter left top congressional Demo- 
crats stunned by announcing that he 
meant what he had been saying about 
balancing the federal budget by the end 
of his first term. New spending programs 
would have to be scrapped; some exist- 
ing ones would probably be cut back. 

Carter’s chief economic adviser, 
Charles Schultze, a longtime liberal, de- 
tailed the case for restraint. Pinning his 
projections mainly on expansion in that 
old Republican ward, the private sector, 
Schultze projected economic growth to- 
taling 22% over a five-year period, cre- 
ating 9.7 million jobs and reducing un- 
employment from its current level of 7% 
to 4.3% by 1981. At the same time, the 
inflation rate (now above 6%) would be 
pared to just over 4%. Growth alone, 
said Schultze, would allow Carter to bal- 
ance the budget, but federal spending 
could not be permitted to increase much 
more than 1% a year beyond the cost of 
inflation. Said Schultze: “We're betting 
very heavily on business investment” to 
sustain growth. 

No Budging. Schultze portrayed 
this penny-pinching future with such 
flair that even Federal Reserve Chair- 
man Arthur Burns rose to congratulate 
him—a solid indication that the Admin- 
istration had come around to Burns’ con- 
servative viewpoint. Said one congres- 
sional Democrat afterward: “This was a 
watershed. It’s classic trickle-down eco- 
nomics. This guy doesn’t want to do any- 
thing.” Said G.O.P. House Leader John 
Rhodes happily: “That sounds so Re- 
publican I'm overwhelmed.” 

Ata subsequent White House break- 
fast meeting the next day, House Speak- 
er Thomas (“Tip”) O'Neill reminded 
Carter that the Democratic Party had 
historically been the “champion of the 
poor and the indigent.” There are 12 
million people still on welfare, said 
O'Neill, 7 million of them children. 
There was no consensus among Demo- 
crats on the Hill to cut back existing pro- 
grams or give up new ones. “I can read 
this Congress,” he told Carter. “If there 
is no move to serve those who need com- 
passion, we'll run into a bag of troubles.” 
Carter replied that he may have empha- 
sized restraint too much, but he refused 
to budge on the balanced budget. 

That attitude was underscored by a 
surprise decision on welfare reform. Al- 
though Carter had made a major cam- 


paign point of prompt reform, he dashed 
that prospect with the curious explana- 
tion that the welfare mess “is worse than 
we thought.” Several options for re- 
vamping welfare had been prepared by 
HEW Secretary Joseph Califano and de- 
bated in five White House meetings over 
the past month, but none of them was ac- 
ceptable to Carter essentially because 
they all cost too much money, 

Will Carter's stand against in- 
creased federal spending lead to serious 
problems with Congress? Some Capitol 
Hill Democrats are willing to live with 
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“We keep running into the same 
signposts.” 


Carter’s fiscal policies, and some are 
even pleased. Notes Thomas Foley, a 
Democrat from Washington: “It took a 
Nixon to go to China, and it may take a 
Democrat to balance the budget.” Adds 
Democrat Lindy Boggs of Louisiana 
“The theme I hear from Democrats over 
and over again is that they're looking for 
Carter's type of fiscal responsibility.” 
But that does not go for many liberal 
members of the Democratic Party. They 
are frustrated and disappointed. Says 
Douglas Fraser, who is slated to become 
president of the United Auto Workers 
this week: “What's the purpose of win- 
ning elections? We were voting for 
change because we were unhappy with 
the status quo. If all we are going to get is 
the status quo, we obviously are going to 
be very unhappy.” California Assembly- 
man Willie Brown, a black, complains: 
“Liberals are beginning to look at Jim- 
my Carter the way liberals in California 
look at Jerry Brown. He’s long on liberal 
rhetoric but short on liberal perfor- 
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HEW CHIEF CALIFANO WITH WELFARE FORMS 
Portraying a penny-pinching future. 


mance.” Percy Sutton, a New York City 
black leader who is running for mayor, 
is grudgingly willing to give the new 
President more time: “But six months 
from now, if he has not addressed him- 
self to welfare, I shall be outraged.” Wel- 
fare reform, if it means increased feder- 
al assistance, is especially sought by the 
nation’s hard-pressed cities. The Demo- 
cratic mayors stand to be alienated by 
any lengthy delay 

In perhaps the strongest public blast 
at Carter's policies to date, Senator 
George McGovern told a meeting of the 
Americans for Democratic Action last 
weekend: “Last year Jimmy Carter said 
that full employment was his first prior- 
ity. Then it should not be postponed for 
a second term. Let us insist that we not 
balance the federal budget on the backs 
of the poor, the hungry and the jobless.” 
Added McGovern: “It sometimes seems 
difficult to remember who won last fall.” 

A Step Ahead. But liberal Demo- 
crats may have nowhere to turn, They 
have lost stature in the party, and they 
are on the defensive. Sums up one of 
them, Economist Robert Lekachman 
“It may be that the country is in a fairly 
conservative mood. It may be that Car- 
ter is reading the mood not of the 7% to 
8% without jobs or the 20% below the 
poverty line, but rather the more affluent 
of his constituency. Look, Ford almost 
got elected.” 

Carter's apparent conservatism is 
not all-embracing. Indeed, he is likely to 
please liberals more than conservatives 
in his plans for reforming the Social Se- 
curity system (see following story). His 
liberal credentials, moreover, are not in 
doubt in many areas. Indeed, he may be 
a step ahead of left-wing Democrats in 
adjusting to new political realities. Says 
James Wall. Carter's Illinois campaign 
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chairman: “I expected him to be very 
cautious in solving social problems with 
government money. Yet on environ- 
ment and humanitarian concerns, | 
knew him to be very liberal. I think Car- 
ter is redefining what it means to be a 
liberal.” Which means that over the next 
four—or eight—years, many liberals 
will be redefining what they are, or what 
it means to be a Democrat 


Rescuing Social Security 


While calling a temporary retreat on 
welfare reform, President Carter has 
moved briskly to deal with another 
tough domestic policy problem: the 
near bankruptcy of the Social Security 
system 

Because of the recession and soaring 
benefits for some 30 million Americans, 
the system has been paying out more 
than it is taking in from Social Security 
taxes. Outgo is expected to exceed in- 
come by $5.6 billion this year, and if the 
trend continues, the system will run out 
of money by the early 1980s. Carter's so- 
lution combines liberal and conservative 
elements: he proposes both an increase 
in taxes and a slowdown in the sharp rise 
in benefits. 

The program’s major innovation 

and the feature that will arouse the 
most opposition—is the use of general 
tax revenues to fund the system. Until 
now, Social Security has been financed 
solely by payroll taxes, on the theory 
that it is an insurance plan, not 
an income transfer plan. Under the 
Carter program, the Social 
Security system would dip 
into ordinary tax revenues 
—which come mostly from 
business and personal in- 
come taxes—if the unem- 
ployment rate rises above 
6%. When it does, the 
amount that is considered 
“lost” to the system because 








of reduced payroll taxes econom rowth 
would be made up with ic g ) 
money from general reve- Billions of dollars 


nues. This device, it is es- 

timated, could add $14 bil- $50 
lion to the system over the 
next five years. 

Payroll taxes would also 40 
rise, as expected, and weigh 
heaviest on employers. At 
present, employer and em- 
ployee each pay half of the 
Social Security tax, which is 
set at a rate of 11.7% ona 
wage base with a $16,500 
limit. The plan would some- 
what boost the wage-base 
increases scheduled for em- 
ployees; the limit would rise 
to $17,700 next year and 
$24,000 in 1979. The wage 
base on which the employer 
pays taxes would also in- 
crease to $24,000 in 1979, 
but then jump to $37,000 in 
1980; in the following year 
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Social Security trust fund assets 


projected 
unchanged (assuming rapid 


the lid would be removed entirely. That 
means that the employer would pay his 
half of the tax on an employee’s full sal- 
ary no matter how much he makes. Pay- 
ments by employers into the system 
would rise by $7 billion to $8 billion a 
year. These increases would doubtless be 
passed along by employers in the form of 
higher prices or reduced wages 

The Carter plan will scale down ben- 
efits by eliminating what is known as 
double indexing. A revision of the Social 
Security law five years ago tied increas- 
es in the wage base, on which Social Se- 
curity payments are figured, to the infla- 
tion rate. At the same time, benefits were 
also indexed to inflation, virtually guar- 
anteeing a steady upward spiral in pay- 
ments. If this system were to continue, 
some workers might make more in re- 
tirement from Social Security than they 
earn on the job. On the average, retired 
workers currently receive benefits 
amounting to 43% of the salary they had 
when they were working; the Adminis- 
tration wants to keep that level from ris- 
ing beyond 44%. This alone would elim- 
inate one-half of the projected long-term 
deficit of the system; the payroll tax in- 
crease and the general revenue financ- 
ing would take care of most of the re- 
mainder. The system would then be 
shored up until the early part of the next 
century, when declining births and in- 
creasing longevity are expected to shift 
the ratio of active workers to retired ones 
from 3 to | at present to 2 to I, putting 
new pressures on the system. But that 
will be another generation’s dilemma 


to 1981, if law remains 


year-end figures 
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live in my car. | drive it everywhere. But this week I'm 
leaving it home. 


There's nothing wrong with my car. But rush hour 

traffic keeps getting worse and the cost of driving 

keeps going up. Solast week | made a decision. Leave 

my car in the garage for a week and give public trans- 
portation a chance. After all, I'm the public. 


It's been an experience. Instead of watching the brake 
lights of the car in front of me, | get to look at some 
scenery for a change. Or read a newspaper. Or just relax 
and not think about anything. And besides, | save gas and 
tolls and parking. 


ls public transportation perfect? No. But it could be a lot 
better if people like you and me would get out there and 
support it. And while we're at it, we could cut down pollution 
and save a lot of wasted energy. 


Why not leave your car home for a week. Give public 
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in Congress and local government. If it does work for you, 
use it whenever you can. 
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portation systems equal to the needs of every city. Every town. Give public transportation a 
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SEQUELS 


CHECKERS SPEECH, 1952: “The kids love the dog, we're gonna keep it.” 


Nixon: Once More, with Feeling 


Richard Nixon's public ordeal on 
Watergate may finally be over. Certain- 
ly the nation has had enough. As he 
faced a televised grilling last week on the 
scandal that destroyed his presidency 
the disgraced ex-President forced view- 
ers to suffer through most of the same old 
distortions and deceptions (along with 
some new ones) on the now tedious de- 
tails of the criminal cover-up in his 
White House. But then, for some 25 
emotional minutes at the end of the 
broadcast, the nation got its first—and 
it could hope, last——-glimpse into the an- 
guish and genuine regrets of a once 
proud man admitting he had “let the 
American people down 

Lost Buildup. If those final mo- 
ments of the first of four David Frost in- 
terviews with Nixon were moving, itis a 
measure of the widespread cynicism 
Nixon has so long evoked that they seem 
destined to do little to restore his lost re 
spect. As TIME correspondents probed 
public reaction to the show, they found 
an overwhelming majority of viewers 
still as turned off by Nixon as ever 
Many even wondered whether Nixon's 
limited apologia was heartfelt or merely 
Checkers-style hokum 


Unfortunately, part of the drama of 


the closest thing to a confession that 
Nixon is ever likely to make was lost in 
the editing of the show. The 90-minute 
broadcast was distilled from almost five 
hours of grilling by Frost on Watergate 
Nearly an hour of the taping that land- 
ed on the cutting-room floor covered un- 
successful efforts by the gentlemanly 
British interviewer to elicit some admis- 
sion of responsibility and guilt. The final 
Nixon monologue that was shown was 
in fact the culmination of a long period 
of mounting tension on the homey sea- 
side set in California, but this was not 
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apparent to viewers. The buildup was 
lost and so, too, was the incongruous end 
of the session. When Nixon had finished 
his peroration, technicians rushed to 
shake his hand, congratulating him for 
getting such a burden off his chest. Frost 
solicitously walked the ex-President to 
his Lincoln. Then, as Nixon rode away, 
Frost clapped with joy. He knew he had 
taped a gripping show 

Certainly Nixon’s words went be- 
yond what most people could have ex- 
pected of him. “I let down my friends. I 
let down the country. I let down our sys- 
tem of government and the dreams of all 
those young people that ought to get into 
government Yep. I let the American 
people down, and I have to carry that 
burden with me for the rest of my life.” 

Twisting It. But did he really feel 
that the fault was his? Nixon mixed his 
mea culpa with oblique intimations that 
he had been done in by foes operating 
with dark motives. While sanctimo- 


niously asserting that “I brought myself 


down,” he also alluded toa gallery of fuz 
zily defined foes, including the intelli 
gence agencies and “some circles” in 
both political parties. “I don’t go with 
the idea that what brought me down was 
a coup, a conspiracy, etc.,” he said. But 
of course, others had told him “there was 
a conspiracy to get you.” And, said Nix- 
on, “there may have been. I don’t know 
what the CIA had to do. Some of their 
shenanigans have yet to be told.” Sull in 
voking his legions of tormentors. he 
added, “I gave ‘em a sword, and they 
stuck it in and they twisted it with relish 
And I guess if I'd been in their position 
I'd have done the same thing 

Nixon's extension of the modified 
limited hang-out to the TV interview did 
much to undermine the credibility of his 
apology. So, too, did the false premise on 





FROST SHOW: “Yep, / let the people down.” 


which he based most of his emotional 
self-defense. This was the notion that he 
had fallen mainly because he had pro- 
tected his close aides too long. Nixon 
cited British Prime Minister William 
Gladstone’s maxim that “the first re- 
quirement for a Prime Minister is to be a 
good butcher.” Added Nixon: “Il 
screwed up terribly in what was a little 
thing and became a big thing. But I still 
have to admit I wasn't a good butcher 

Later: “I made so many bad judg- 
ments—the worst ones mistakes of the 
heart, rather than the head 


The latter prompted a wry—even 
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cruel—headline in the Washington Poss 
HE RETURNS TO CONFESS HE IS GUILTY 
OF HAVING A KIND HEART. Nixon may 
well have been reduced to tears when he 
finally let his top lieutenants, Bob Hal- 
deman and John Ehrlichman, go (“I cut 
off one arm and then cut off the other 
arm”). But there were tears of self-pity in 
that act. He had failed to fire them ear- 
lier not because “they've got to have 
their day in court,” as he insisted, but be- 
cause he knew their crimes were his 
crimes. As the tapes and testimony 
showed, he had coached them all 
through the cover-up. He cut them loose 
only when the heat got too hot—and 
even then he feared what they could do 
to him if they turned too bitter 

One participant has already deemed 
Nixon’s account wrong. Ehrlichman. 
writing for New York and New West 
magazines from a federal prison camp in 
Arizona, where he is serving a 2% to 8 
year sentence, says that Nixon’s expla- 
nation was “a swarmy, maudlin ratio- 
nalization that will be tested and found 
false.” He added that just before Nixon 
fired him, he “offered me a huge sum of 
money. I declined it.” 

There were other absurdities in Nix- 
on's prime-time show. One was his idea 
that “simply by giving clemency to ev- 


One of the more moving moments 
in the David Frost interview with Rich- 
ard Nixon came when the ex-President 
revealed how, while serving as Dwight 
Eisenhower's Vice President in 1958, he 
had been required to tell the embattled 
Sherman Adams, Ike’s closest aide, that 
Ike wanted Adams out. As Nixon poign- 
antly recalled it, after long deliberation 
Eisenhower agreed that Adams must 
leave but could not bring himself per- 
sonally to tell him. Said Nixon to Frost, 
with great pain showing in his face 
“You know who did it? I did it.” 














erybody [right after his re-election], the 
whole thing would have gone away 
[but] clemency was wrong.” If Nixon 
had freed White House Plumbers E 
Howard Hunt and Gordon Liddy, as 
well as the five arrested burglars, both 
the congressional howls for impeach- 
ment and the public curiosity about 
what Nixon was trying to conceal would 
have mounted much earlier 

The Frost interview did not answer 
some of the lingering questions about 
Watergate. What precisely was the Wa- 
tergale wiretapping meant to find out? 
Did Nixon know in advance that his re- 
election committee was planning the 
break-in? Why did he not destroy all of 
his tapes before their existence became 
known—or even after? Who erased Yhe 
18% minutes of missing Oval Office con- 
versation from the June 20 tape? 

False Premise. Amid all the mis- 
statements and warped points of view, 
even on such irrelevant matters as his 
role in Eisenhower's dumping of Aide 
Sherman Adams (see box), Nixon clung 
to the false legal premise that a crime ts 
not really a crime if the motive is pure 
He insisted he had committed no crime 
or impeachable act. Yet unconsciously 
he actually admitted the latter, “As the 
one with the chief responsibility for see- 





An Inoperative Recollection 


No, he didn’t. When it was dis- 
closed during a 1958 congressional hear- 
ing that New England Textile Man- 
ufacturer Bernard Goldfine had given 
Adams a number of gifts, including 
hotel accommodations in Boston and a 
vicuha coat, calls began to rise, even 
in the Republican Party’s own ranks, 
for Adams’ resignation. At first Eisen- 
hower stoutly defended his aide. But it 
was a congressional election year, and 
party pros were convinced that the Ad- 
ams affair was damaging their chances 
Vice President Nixon, assigned to weigh 


VICE PRESIDENT NIXON WITH SHERMAN ADAMS IN 1958 BEFORE ADAMS’ RESIGNATION 

























































ing that the laws of the United States are 
enforced, I did not meet that responsibil- 
ity,” he conceded. That very failure was 
one of the grounds cited by the House Ju- 
diciary Committee for impeachment 

Much of the reaction to Nixon’s self- 
defense was scathing—even from some 
erstwhile Nixon stalwarts. Said Charles 
Sandman, the New Jersey Republican 
who was Nixon's staunchest supporter 
on the House Judiciary Committee and 
later lost his congressional seat for his 
troubles: “He was humble, but does that 
change his guilt? I say no.” 

That seemed to go for lots of people 
Declared Mrs. Judith Sciarrillo, a Mash- 
pee, Mass., housewife: “His calculated 
bid for sympathy made me glad to have 
Nixon to kick around once more.” Said 
Cynthia Sherman, a telephone company 
employee in San Jose, Calif.: “I tried to 
look at it objectively, but he was trying 
to appeal to my emotions. He was say- 
ing, ‘Here I am a broken man, and | 
didn’t realize I was doing this. I didn't 
believe that.” Added L.B. Day, an Ore- 
gon Teamster official: “I don’t feel he 
has any remorse for what he did.” 

But even as they disbelieved much of 
what he said, many viewers felt a new 
sympathy for Nixon. Oregon’s former 
Governor Tom McCall, one of the first 
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found 
all Republican candidates wanted Ad- 


party sentiment, virtually 
ams out. That jibed with Nixon's own 
view then, though in the Frost inter- 
view he never suggested that he pri- 
vately sought Adams’ resignation. Re- 
publican National Committee Chair- 
man Meade Alcorn also told Ike. 
“Sherm must go.” 

TIME Senior Correspondent John 
Steele, then the TIME-LIFE Washington 
bureau chief, remembers how Adams 
got the word. After hearing from AI- 
corn, Ike agreed to dump Adams. But 
he himself would not wield the ax 
against his close friend. Ike apparently 
reasoned that the task of cashicring Ad- 
ams properly belonged to the political 
chief of the party, since it was essen- 
tially a political affair. Eisenhower 
asked Alcorn and Nixon to talk to Ad- 
ams. He told Alcorn: “You've got to han- 
dle it. Its your job.” Alcorn summoned 
Adams from a vacation in Canada to 
give him the bad news 

As it happened, about an hour be- 
fore this troublesome session, Nixon 
begged off, telling Alcorn on the phone 
that there were too many newspaper- 
men around. Said one participant in the 
final episode: “Nixon was never more 
than a back-seat passenger in the whole 
thing 

Could it be that Nixon’s memory 
lapsed? That is unlikely. Just a couple 
of months before the Frost taping, he 
was explicitly reminded of the firing de- 
tails by someone who was in the White 
House at the time 
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Will there ever be another 
Thomas Edison? 


Here's what we think Edison himself would have said: 

“Some people have called my generation the ‘Generation of Genius’ 

In just the fifty years between 1875 and 1925, we developed the telephone, 
the electric light, the radio, the automobile, the airplane, motion pictures, the x-ray. 

It's surprising how many of these things General Electric and I have been 
involved in. 

Now people are saying that there’s nothing left to be discovered. That there 
won't be any more big inventions. 

That's nonsense. 

No generation has any monopoly on genius. 

Every generation will have its geniuses like Steinmetz, Alexanderson, 
Langmuir ... maybe even an Edison. 

Today, in 1928, there are still problems to be solved. 

The oil and gas we have won't last forever. We're going to have to find 
a new source of energy. Langmuir thinks the atom may be the answer. 

And take the airplane. Between 1903 and 1928 they've made tremendous 
strides in improving it. But it still doesn’t fly far enough or fast enough. We ought 
to develop a plane that can go from coast to coast in hours. 

William Coolidge has already put electricity to work in hospitals with his 
x-ray. But I think that’s just the beginning of what electricity can do in medicine. 

Many of these things they're working on right now at the General Electric 
Research Lab in Schenectady. 

I expect GE will keep hiring the best people they can find and keep giving 
them their heads. And they're going to keep coming up with answers. 

I have no pessimism about the future. 

As a friend of mine says, ‘I object to people running down the future. 

I'm going to live all the rest of my life there.’”’ 


Since Dr. Coolidge developed the modern x-ray tube, 
General Electric researchers have worked to improve it 
and also develop new kinds of diagnostic equipment. The 
latest example is Computed Tomography, a totally new 
kind of x-ray system. It gives cross-sectional views of the 
body (shown here). This makes it possible to see parts of 
the body that could never be seen before without surgery. 
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has the performance of a road car, powered 
by Chrysler's computer-controlled Lean Burn 
Engine. LeBaron is a lighter, leaner Chrysler. 
A personal car. The two-door LeBaron has 
such personal features as overhead lighting 
individually directed for driver and passenger. 
A complete list of options, including 

genuine leather seating on Medallion models, 
rivals that of any luxury car. 

The standard LeBaron features listed on the 
left will show you how much car it really is. 
The total at the bottom will show you how 
little it's priced. The Chrysler LeBaron 
two-door and four-door are now offered for 
sale or lease at your Chrysler dealer. 
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to call for Nixon's resignation, said he 
now feels that Nixon is “a warm human 
being. If he'd just come out like this ear- 
ly, it probably wouldn't have been halfas 
bad.” Agreed the Norfolk Ledger-Star 
in an editorial: “It was good that he said 
it. but it would have sounded better if he 
had said it sooner. And for free.” 

Broad Dismay. Howard (“Bo”) 
Callaway. President Ford's former cam 
paign manager, said Nixon had “shown 
a contriteness that I had not expected.” 
To Oklahoma Republican Party Chair- 
man Rick Shelby. Nixon was “candid 
and forthright about the mistakes he ob- 
viously made. We saw a side of Nixon 
we'd never seen before.” Norfolk Tavern 
Owner Foster Strickland summed up the 
mixed feelings: “If he had a flat tire, I'd 
stop and help him fix it, but I don’t think 
I would ever vote for him.” 

In an ABC News, Harris poll, 58% of 
all viewers surveyed said the show had 
not made them feel “more sympathetic’ 
toward Nixon, although 45% felt some- 
what “sorry for him.” An overwhelming 
74% said they felt, despite his denials, 
that Nixon knew he had obstructed jus- 
tice. Nearly 60°% believed he had lied on 
the program in claiming he did not know 
about cash payments to the Watergate 
burglars until John Dean laid out the 
problem in detail on March 21, 1973. A 
decisive 71% said Nixon should not re- 
turn to public life 

There was broad dismay that the TV 
spectacle was motivated mainly by mon- 
ey. Millions wished that Watergate and 
Nixon would simply go away. “I hope 















we can keep this man caged up in San 
Clemente,” said former Colorado Lieu- 
tenant Governor Mark Hogan. “He's a 
scary one.” 

But Nixon is going to remain very 
much in the public eye for a while. On 
Thursday he will perform at his best. de- 
scribing for Frost his role in the big 
power politics of dealing with China, 
Russia, SALT and the Middle East. Fol- 
lowing that, in successive weeks, will be 
the interviews on the war in Southeast 
Asia, as well as the dissent at home, and 
his final days in office. It is also possible 
that Frost will cobble together an extra 
program from the unused portions of the 


Those Old Tapes Never Fade 


Suddenly it was like the old days 
Turn on the tube or open a newspaper. 
and there was yet another “new” Nix- 
on tape. David Frost used three unpub- 
lished transcripts to surprise the ex- 
President. The New York Times and 
Washington Post played their newly un 
covered transcripts under big headlines 
Was some new Deep Throat reeling off 
tapes in the night whenever a Water- 
gate researcher or reporter thought he 
needed one? 

No. But there are transcripts of at 
least 28 Nixon tapes not previously part 
of the public record scattered across the 
US. They are from the 73 tapes sub- 
poenaed by the Watergate special pros- 
ecutor for the conspiracy trial of Nix- 
on’s top aides. Although only 30 were 
introduced in evidence. additional tran- 
scripts were given to the lawyers and 
witnesses involved. The number of peo- 
ple holding transcripts. multiplied by the 
copying machines available, gives an 
idea of what might be accessible to en- 
terprising newsmen 

The prominently headlined Wash- 
ington Post entry in the tapes derby was 
questionable. It was a transcript of a 
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Jan. 8, 1973 conversation between Nix- 
on and Aide Charles Colson in which 
the ex-President purportedly mentioned 
“goddamn hush money,” possibly for the 
Watergate burglars. But the transcript 
printed by the Post was an early ver- 
sion that bore a warning of “reduced au- 
dibility” on its cover. Later, after pub- 
lishing its scoop. the Post obtained 
transcripts of the Jan. 8 tape that had 
been prepared by experts on the special 
prosecutor's staff; they had deleted the 
hush money reference. deeming that 
section of the tape to be impossibly in- 
distinct—a problem common to most of 
the tapes. Colson said he was “absolute- 
ly certain” that hush money had not 
been discussed. and Nixon demanded a 
retraction from the Post 
. 

The lode of still-unpublished Nixon 
tapes covers not only his Watergate con- 
versauions but his Oval Office musings 
over more than two years. They include 
some 900 reels—perhaps 519 miles of 
tapes. Many are stored with the Nixon 
papers at the National Records Center 
in Suitland. Md. The most sensitive 
tapes and papers are still in the Exec- 


“... As was saying before Il was so rudely interrupted . . .” 







29 hours of tape. Nixon has approved 
the sale of a fifth show, although no 
plans for its airing have been completed 
Then of course, there will be the mem- 
oirs; one of Nixon’s aims in undergoing 
his ordeal with Frost was to stir interest 
in his forthcoming book, which is due for 
publication next year 

But as the same old Nixon ran 
through his same self-serving litany. 
waking echoes of two decades of similar 
public performances, he once again hurt 
himself just at the time he sought to help 
himself the most. In that sense, the per- 
sonal tragedy of Richard Nixon goes on 
and on 


utive Office Building, now under the cus- 
tody of President Carter's White House 
counsel, Robert Lipshutz. The original 
64 Watergate tapes are ina safe in the of- 
fice of Federal Judge John J. Sirica 
The ownership of all the Nixon 
tapes and papers may be decided this 
summer. Overturning an arrangement 
with Gerald Ford under which the ma- 
terial would have been shipped to 
Nixon, Congress passed a law declaring 
it to be Government property. Nixon’s 
legal challenge to this is now before the 
Supreme Court. Another suit, brought 
by Warner Communications Inc., own- 
er of several record companies. claims 
that those tapes played in court are pub- 
lic property and should be made avail- 
able for copying and commercial sale 
raising the prospect of Nixon’s Oval 
Office ramblings vying for the Top 40 
Even if the Supreme Court rules 
against Nixon, it will still be up to the 
General Services Administration to de- 
termine who can have access to the pa- 
pers and tapes and under what condi- 
tions. Settling that. after other court 
challenges, could take months. It is not 
likely that Nixon’s Smoking Pistol 
Blues, with lyrics by John Ehrlichman 
and arrangement by Bob Haldeman. 
will soon reach the disc jockey hit lists 
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Weeds Are Wonderful 


As if crab grass, dandelions and 
seed-snatching birds were not enough, 
America’s lawn keepers face a new 
peril this spring: a small but growing 
band of “natural” landscapers who 
scorn the national fetish for meticulously 
manicured lawns and are letting their 
yards grow as wild and weedy as na- 
ture permits. One such heretic, Donald 
Hagar of New Berlin, Wis., a Milwau- 
kee suburb, let plant life take its course 
when he moved into a house on 2% acres 
in the town’s Sun Shadows West sub- 
division. Hagar put in some wild Wis- 
consin prairie grass and let nature do 
the rest. The result: knee-high waves of 
goldenrod, aster, orchard grass and flea- 
bane. Instead of a sputtering power 
mower, meadow larks, foxes and pheas- 
ants roam the Hagar yard. 

The Hagars were only following a 
tradition that goes back even beyond 
Goethe, who argued: “No one feels him- 
self easy in a garden which does not look 
like the open country.” Sun Shadow 
West residents had the Hagars hauled 
into court for violating a town law 
forbidding the presence of “noxious 
weeds,” only to have a judge rule that 
the Hagars could let it all grow out. 
Local antiweed ordinances have also 
been struck down in other communities, 
giving lawn traditionalists a thorny 
problem. 


Liberation Day 


Pop out a six-pack, Mr. Average 
American. As of last week—May 4, to 
be exact—you started working for your- 
self instead of the Government. By the 
reckoning of Tax Foundation, Inc., the 
average wage earner on an eight-hour 
day had to work four months and four 
days this year just to pay his federal. 
state and local taxes. Figured on a dai- 
ly basis, the tax bite seems no less pain- 
ful: for two hours and 42 minutes of Mr. 
Average’s day, he labors for those who 
serve him. 
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Socrates’ Way 


Humanitarianism can take root in 
the flintiest soil. Even killing ground. 
While the national debate about the 
death penalty goes on, the Texas Sen- 
ate last week passed a bill to make the 
method of execution in Texas “injection 
of a substance in a quantity to cause 
death.” Electric chairs now wait for the 
some 58 inmates on Texas’ death row, 
and Representative Ben Grant, who 
sponsored the original assembly bill, ex- 
plains: “We've gone from stoning to the 
cross to the guillotine and now we need 
a more modern method. The current rit- 
ual of burning a person to death is a hor- 
rible procedure.” Even proponents of the 
death penalty could hardly quarrel with 
that assertion, but historians might fault 
Grant's chronology. It was more than 
23 centuries ago that Plato recounted 
how the cold began in the feet, moved 
up the legs and finally enveloped Soc- 
rates, who had drunk the hemlock ad- 
ministered to him by fiat of the democ- 
racy of Athens. 


A Common Cents Move 


A nickel saved is a nickel earned? 
Nickel-wise but pound-foolish? 

Any number of maxims are in trou- 
ble if economists at the Research Trian- 
gle Institute, a North Carolina think 
tank, have their way. The institute, com- 
missioned by the Bureau of the Mint to 
analyze US. coin needs, wants the Gov- 
ernment to stop producing the penny by 
1980, along with reducing the size of the 
dollar coin and dropping the half-dollar. 

The penny is a casualty of inflation; 
people do not want to be bothered with 
it. Though an estimated 40 billion pen- 
nies are supposed to be in circulation; 
millions are removed cach year as they 
pile up in dresser drawers and Mason 
jars. The more that are withdrawn, the 
more the Government has to mint so 
that merchants will be assured a steady 
supply. The report estimates that by 
1990 the mint will have to turn out 37 
billion pennies a year (compared with 9 
billion today); by then, the cost of man- 
ufacturing a penny will be about 1.5¢, 
more than double today’s cost of .67¢. 
The Treasury is debating the matter and 
will not make its recommendation to 
Congress until next year. A nickel for 
its thoughts? 








Power Plants 


The yellow roses of—Minnesota? 
No one is singing about them yet, but 
power company officials are whistling 
about 130,000 long-stemmed beauties 
they grew in an experimental green- 
house in Sherburne County, Minn. The 
structure needs no fuel: excess heat from 
a coal-burning electricity plant near by 
is used to keep temperatures in the 60°- 
to-75° range. Hot waste water from the 
plant is pumped into the greenhouse 
through pipes buried in the soil. The 
sponsors of the $700,000 experiment 
—the Northern States Power Co., the 
University of Minnesota and the Envi- 
ronmental Protection Agency—found 
its potential intriguing. Along with the 
roses, some 25,000 Ibs. of tomatoes and 
5,000 green peppers were also grown. 
The plant gives off enough waste heat to 
warm a greenhouse of 1,000 acres; the- 
oretically, large-scale operations should 
be profitable. Revenue to date from sales 
of roses and vegetables: $23,000. 


Stuck 


How can some chickens lay 157 mil- 
lion eggs and produce one fat turkey? 
Easy, when each egg is used to produce 
a dose of vaccine for the federal swine- 
flu immunization program. 

In December, after 40 million 
Americans had received the vaccine, the 
Government halted the shots when it 
was confirmed that the paralyzing Guil- 
lain-Barré syndrome was a possible, if 
rare, side effect. Since February, when 
the program was resumed, only 11,000 
people have rolled up their sleeves. To- 
day, storerooms are stacked with 85 mil- 
lion doses of swine-flu vaccine, plus 27 
million doses good for both that strain 
and the A/Victoria variety. Public 
health experts have urged that the vac- 
cines be stored indefinitely: there may 
some day be a swine-flu outbreak. 

Besides paying $100 million for the 
vaccine, the Government assumed the 
burden of liability from the manufac- 
turers; the 391 claims brought against 
the program to date total $117.5 mil- 
lion, including $89.2 million for 85 Guil- 
lain-Barré cases. Stuck, if not vaccinat- 
ed, are the taxpayers. 


SANDY MUFFARER FOR TIME 
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Do you make these common mistakes when buying family transportation? 


Take the Bus. 


hE 


Why spend all that money and 
wind up disappointed? Instead, you 
could have the most practical family 
wheels anywhere, the new 1977 
Volkswagen Bus. The vehicle that 
carries the most for the least cost. 
The vehicle that AUTOWEEK says 
“might be the veal best all-around 
car in the world! Just see how the 
Bus compares. 

A sedan? No contest, of course. 
The VW Bus has yards more room 
inside. So how about a station 
wagon? Surprise: the Bus gives you 
almost 70% more interior space than 
a full-size domestic station wagon. 
In fact, the Bus is almost as big 
inside as a van. But the Bus is 
beautifully finished and a lot more 
comfortable. Comfort to us is not 
an option. 


And here's the pay-off. According 
to the 1977 EPA tests, the VW Bus 
gets an estimated 28 mpg on the 
highway, and 20 mpg in the city 
with standard transmission. (Of 
course, your actual mileage may vary 
depending on your driving habits, 





Introducing The 71%) 





your Bus’ condition and optional 
equipment.) So when you consider 
that the VW Bus gives you that kind 
of economy along with its tremen 
dous capacity, you realize why it's 
such a great choice for family trans 
portation. 

And that's not all. The VW Bus is 
very versatile. The rear seat folds 
down to provide extra carrying 
space, and that big sliding door lets 
you load all kinds of outsized cargo 

It's fun to drive, too. There's an 
optional automatic transmission, and 
independent torsion-bar suspension 
on all four wheels. And the powerful 
2-liter engine has electronic fuel in 
jection for super efficiency. 

So to avoid making costly errors, 
visit your Volkswagen dealer. You'll 
love that low bus fare. 


Bus. 


© Volkswagen of America, Inc 
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Mourners at New York Mafia Don Carlo Gambino’s 1976 funeral 
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MAFIA 
Big Bad 
And Booming 
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ew Orleans Mafia Boss Carlos 
Marcello has doubled his force 
of bodyguards and shipped his 
family to a safe haven out of 
state. New York Don Aniello Della- 
croce confuses his enemies by sometimes 
having a look-alike impersonate him in 
public. James (“the Weasel”) Fratianno, 
a high-level mobster in San Francisco, 
rarely goes anywhere without two hulk- 
ing companions. Other Mafia chieftains 
start their cars by remote control just in 
case bombs are wired to the ignitions. 

Fear has always been a palpable part 
of life at the top in the Mafia, an almost 
feudal society in which men rise by mur- 
der and treachery and can never feel se- 
cure. But these are days of even greater 
tension than usual. The crime organi- 
zation is going through one of its most 
crucial internal struggles since Prohibi- 
tion, when the fight for control led to 
the bloody Castellammarese War 
(named for the Sicilian town of Castel- 
lammare del Golfo, birthplace of many 
of the leading thugs). Only when the 
smoke cleared from that battle and a na- 
tionwide commission of Mafia dons was 
sel up to coordinate criminal operations 
did the closed brotherhood, which was 
imported by Sicilian immigrants in the 
1860s, begin dominating the American 
underworld. 

The present turmoil is centered in 
New York City, where ex-Mafia Exe- 
cutioner Dellacroce is struggling with 
Drug King Carmine Galante over lead- 
ership of the city’s five crime clans. Ma- 
fiosi from coast to coast will look on the 
winner as the don with the most “re- 
spect,” the capo di tutti capi (translation: 
boss of bosses); in a word, the Godfa- 
ther. The loser may wind up dead. 

The unrest within the Mafia—and 
the effect this has on all levels of or- 
ganized crime—reaches far beyond the 
sidewalks and back alleys of New York. 
In Chicago, young toughs who are fight- 
ing over lucrative jobs in the organiza- 
tion have produced the worst intramural 
bloodbath since Al Capone seized con- 
trol in the 1920s. The toll since Decem- 
ber 1973: 21 dead. Observes Peter Vaira, 
chief of the Justice Department's anti- 
Mafia strike force in the city: “The 
younger faction wants more power and 
a bigger piece of the action. There will 
be more killings.” At the same time. 
mobsters from New York and Chicago 
are invading California, shouldering 
aside the state’s aging dons and grab- 
bing a large share of the West's lucra- 
live rackets. 

Two developments have caused the 
underworld upheaval: 

1) The death last fall of New York 
Don Carlo Gambino, who as capo di tut- 
ti capi had brought a measure of peace 
to the nation’s Mafia families through 
guile, diplomacy and strong-arm disci- 
pline. His elaborate funeral marked the 
end of an era, for he was the last of the 
graybeard Godfathers who dominated 
the Mafia in the 1950s and 1960s. The 
others are either in their graves or liv- 





ing in expensive Sunbelt retirement 
homes in Florida, Arizona and Palm 
Springs, Calif. 

2) A revolt by vicious young mob- 
sters outside of New York against many 
of the remaining Mob elders, who had 
been spooked by repeated federal inves- 
tigations from the 1950s until the early 
1970s. For fear of letting in undercover 
agents, the old dons “closed the books” 
in 1965—that is, they stopped admitting 
new members. To keep a low public pro- 
file. they put the brakes on their men. To 
evade police wiretaps, they operated fur- 
tively from phone booths. Things got so 
bad that a boss would rather leave his 
bodyguards at home than go out without 
a pocketful of change for the phone. The 
dons also began exchanging messages by 
courier, which sometimes slowed deci- 
sion making so much that routine mat- 
ters—like minor jurisdictional disputes 
between families—could take a month 
to settle. Hunkering down with hoards 
amounting to millions of dollars, the old 
dons could afford to advise Young Turks 
to wail for their share of the wealth. “Be 
patient. Your time will come.” the late 
Chicago Mob boss Sam (“Momo”) Gian- 
cana used to tell Anthony Spilotro, an 
ambitious associate. 


or the Mafia, and indeed for all 
organized crime, that time may 
well be right now. Business has 
seldom been better. As during 
Prohibition, big-time criminals profit by 
providing goods and services that are ei- 
ther downright illicit or, where legal, are 
handled by people who are highly vul- 
nerable to underworld pressures. The 
Mafia now dominates the manufacture 





Assassin executing consigliere—and FB] informant—Frank Bompensiero [last February] 
Illustrations for TIME by Alan E. Cober 


and distribution of pornographic books, 
magazines and movies, a business that 
has doubled in a decade to $2.2 billion 
a year. It has become heavily involved 
in bootleg cigarettes and coffee. Most of 
the Mob’s mainstay businesses are do- 
ing better than ever: gambling, loan- 
sharking, narcotics, hijacking, extortion 
and labor racketeering. No one outside 
the tight-knit Mafia organization knows 
the full extent of its operations, but es- 
timates culled from a variety of law en- 
forcement agencies suggest that the 
Mafia takes in at least $48 billion in an- 
nual gross revenues and nets an incred- 
ible $25 billion or so in untaxed profits, 
By contrast, Exxon, the largest indus- 
trial corporation in the US., reported 
sales of $51.6 billion and net profits of 
$2.6 billion in 1976. 

The criminals plow lots of their prof- 
its back into their rackets or, even more 
ominously, into a wide range of legit- 
imate businesses that affect Americans’ 
lives from cradle (diaper services) to 
grave (funeral parlors). Increasing 
amounts of Mob money are pouring into 
real estate, construction companies, li- 
quor stores, meat-packing companies, 
trucking firms, hotels, bars, restaurants, 
laundries and vending machines. In- 
deed, no facet of U.S. commercial life is 
safe from Mafia infiltration in the form 
of investment offers—often handled 
through lawyers or front men, of course. 
Justice Department officials believe that 
the Mafia may own as many as 10,000 le- 
gitimate firms, which generate annual 
profits estimated at $12 billion. 

In addition to the sums that Amer- 
icans pay directly for the mobsters’ 





Taking the Mafia pledge of allegiance 


charges. Chicago authorities estimate 
that because of Mob operations, the av- 
erage citizen pays an additional 2¢ on 
the dollar for almost everything he pur- 
chases on the legal market—the passed- 
along business costs of extra theft in- 
surance, additional security forces and 
outright extortion. 


wares, there are substantial hidden Organized crime flourishes in part 
because of a peculiar moral ob- 
tuseness—or anger at tax- 
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happy authorities—on the part 
of many Americans. Extraor- 
dinary numbers of otherwise 
honest people see little harm 
in patronizing discount ciga- 
rette vendors and neighbor- 
hood bookmakers, in buying 
“hot” merchandise at bargain 
prices, even in using the expen- 
sive and illegal services of loan 
sharks. The cut-rate cigarettes 
are a way of beating the state 
out of its own very substantial 
tax cut; the bookie is merely a 
private entrepreneur trying to 
survive in competition with 
state-run betting operations; 
the loan shark’s 20%-a-week 
bite seems almost reasonable 
to a businessman who must 
raise cash fast but cannot qual- 
ify for a loan at a bank. Abet- 
ting this ethical blind spot are 
the romanticized accounts of 
the Mafia in novels and mov- 
ies. Says Stephen Schiller, ex- 
ecutive director of the Chicago 
crime commission: “The pub- 
lic doesn’t realize how bad 
these people are. The Mob 
makes for good talk. We have 








Different ways of looking at trucks. 
To one a nerve wracking threat? To 
another a large ingredient in our 
nation’s commercial health. 


Trucks can be frightening. Some are 
massive: 55 to 60 feet or longer, 
weighing as much as 40 to 60 tons 
loaded. They sometimes crawl up 
hills, snail-slow. People complain 
that trucks tailgate, crowd them on 
narrow roads. Their slipstreams buf- 
fet small cars. They can be noisy, 
smelly, deadly in a collision. America 
has 24 million trucks. One for every 
four passenger cars. Many car drivers 
feel driving would be easier without 
trucks. 


Others see trucks as essential to a 
healthy economy. They carry most 
of our meat, our fruits and vegeta- 
bles, and the things we wear. They 
carry products all or part way to us 
from our factories. Filling shops with 
things to buy, trucks go wherever 
roads go — including 38,000 towns 
without railroads. And truck owners 
pay nearly 40% of road use taxes. 
Trucks help make possible the dis- 
persed, decentralized living that 
characterizes most American com- 
munities today. 


What to do? First we must all recog- 

nize that cars and trucks have equal 

rights to our roadways. And pay each 

other the courtesy those rights de- 

mand. Next we can work to maintain 

the quality of our modern roads and 

| improve our outdated ones. That 

won't make traffic any lighter, but it 

eee can make it faster, safer, more eco- 

eee §=6nomical and a lot more pleasant. 


Caterpillar builds diesel engines to 
power America’s trucks. We regard 
trucks and the roads they run on as 
critical elements in our total trans- 
portation system. 


There are no 
simple solutions. 
Only 
intelligent choices. 


( CATERPILLAR 


Caterpitar, Cat and @ are Trademarks of Caterpular Tractor Co. 
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made these bums folk heroes.” Adds 
Ralph Salerno, formerly the New York 
City police department's leading Mafia 
expert: “America has come over to 
them. We've accepted the Godfather 
syndrome.” In addition, dramatic 
changes in American moral attitudes 
—the new sexual permissiveness, re- 
laxed concern over marijuana and co- 
caine, and the drive to legalize gambling 
—create an ever-increasing appetite for 
organized crime’s services. On almost 
any given day, newspaper headlines at- 
test graphically to the size and variety 
of that appetite. Last week, for exam- 
ple. two organized crime figures and 
seven associates were indicted in Detroit 
on charges of luring rich businessmen 
to sex and gambling parties and then ex- 
torting large sums of money from them 
—in one case, more than $200,000. In 
Manhattan that same night, police raid- 


\ 
New York Don Carmine Galante 


ed a luxurious casino near Rockefeller 
Center, equipped with crystal chande- 
liers, thick red carpets and six black- 
jack tables that were being used by more 
than 80 well-heeled customers. 


rganized criminals react like 
any big businessmen: when they 
see customer potential they go 
after it. The potential is reflect- 
ed to some extent in the statistics for 
legal gambling. In the last decade, gross 
wagering revenues have tripled in Ne- 
vada's casinos, to nearly $1.2 billion. 
Americans in 44 states last year legally 
gambled $18.5 billion—in lotteries and 
on horse and dog races; ten years ear- 
lier, when only 32 states allowed gam- 
bling, the total was about $6 billion. 
While law enforcement officials 
know the identity of the major mobsters 
and the nature of their crimes, turning 
up enough hard evidence to put them 
in prison is often impossible. The Ma- 
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fia’s reputation for vengeance frightens 
many victims, witnesses and potential 
informers into not cooperating with au- 
thorities. To make matters even easier 
for the Mob, the growing public con- 
cern over street violence has prompted 
city and state police to concentrate less 
of their limited resources on organized 
crime. Federal strike forces, made up of 
investigators from several Government 
law enforcement agencies, were estab- 
lished as front-line squads in the fight 
against big-time criminals in 18 cities. 
But after ten years of efforts and the ex- 
penditure of $800 million, a General Ac- 
counting Office study concluded in 
March that “organized crime is still 
flourishing.” Most of the strike forces 
are now being disbanded. Because of 
abuses, the Government has also lost 
two of its best weapons: virtually un- 
restrained bugging and wiretapping, 
which once provided 80% of the infor- 
mation about Mob activities, and easy 
access to hoodlums'’ tax returns. 

For all of its impact on American 
life, the Mafia is a remarkably small 
organization. As reckoned by the FBI. 
the Mafia numbers about 5,000 “made 
men,” or members. All are of Italian an- 
cestry, most with roots in Sicily. Of 
course, the nationwide number of mob- 
sters involved in organized crime is far 
higher and knows no ethnic limits. Red- 
necks dominate the Georgia under- 
world. Blacks and Hispanics run most 
of the rackets in their neighborhoods. 
Jews, Greeks, Chinese and Irish Amer- 
icans all help swell the totals. 

Then why does the Mafia attract so 
much attention? Many Italian Ameri- 
cans complain that the notoriety is ex- 
cessive, and damaging to millions of law- 
abiding citizens, to assuage their 
sensibilities, the Justice Department has 
stopped referring to the Mafia by name. 
No matter what the organization is 
called, it dominates much of American 
crime. Many nonmember gangsters are 
allied to it, usually kicking back a share 
of their take to the dons; some crim- 
inologists estimate that at least 50,000 
hoods can be considered confederates of 
the Mafia. The Mafia is by far the best 
organized criminal group in the U.S. and 
the only one with a national structure 
26 families—five of them in New York 
City*—of from 20 to 1,000 “button 
men,” or soldiers. 

The familiar Mafia lore that has be- 
come commonplace knowledge through 
movies and fiction is essentially true. All 
the made men are bound by a loyalty 
oath of blood and fire. They are divided 
into regimes, or squads, under the com- 
mand of caporegimes, or lieutenants. 
who in turn take their orders from the 
clan’s dons. Years ago, the don was both 


New York's families are still named for the men 
who ran them in the 1950s and ‘60s, though all 
are cither dead or retired. The clans and their cur- 
rent leaders: Bonanno family (headed by Carmine 
Galante), Colombo family (Thomas DiBella) 
Gambino family (Aniello Dellacroce), Genovese 
family (Frank Tieri) and Lucchese family (An- 
thony Corallo) 


a prince of crime and social arbiter 
among Italians in his territory. But the 
breakup of the old Italian neighbor- 
hoods has stripped away his social func- 
tions—and any romanticism that might 
have surrounded him. Today he is no 
more than a hoodlum who has reached 
the top by outwitting, frightening. 
maiming or killing his rivals. Says Schil- 
ler: “We are dealing here with brutality 
and inhumanity beyond belief.” 


he Mafia is overseen nationally 
—but loosely—by the Com- 
mission, a dozen or so dons 
who usually, but not always, 
defer to the dominant boss in New York 
because he controls the most men and 
rackets. He may not get his hand kissed 
as often as Marlon Brando and Al Pa- 
cino did in the Godfather films, but he 
is first among equals. Since Gambino’s 
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. Adversary Aniello Dellacroce 


death, two New York dons have been 
competing for his crown as capo di tutti 
capi. They are: 

> Chunky, balding Carmine Ga- 
lante, 67, who has spent nearly half his 
life in prison for bootlegging, gambling. 
narcotics trafficking, extortion, assault 
and homicide. Known to associates as 
“Lillo” and “the Cigar,” he has an un- 
rivaled reputation for ruthlessness. Dur- 
ing his latest term in prison, 15 years at 
Lewisburg federal penitentiary, even the 
guards feared him. Says a Mafia defec- 
tor: “If you don’t jump when he says to. 
there’s no second chance.” Comparing 
Galante with Gambino, New York Ma- 
fia Expert Salerno says: “If someone got 
out of line, Gambino would say, ‘Lean 
on him a little,’ and then six months 
later, ‘Lean on him again. Galante 
would say, “Hit him.’ ~ 

After being paroled in 1974, Galante 
took over control of the Mafia family 
once run by Joseph (“Joe Bananas”) 
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Bonanno, who retired to Tucson, Ariz., 
in 1964. At first, Interim Boss Philip 
Rastelli was unwilling to step aside. 
Gunmen killed his stepson, James Fer- 
nandes, on a Brooklyn street. Rastelli 
got the message. Since becoming boss, 
Galante has pushed his underlings deep- 
er into drug importing and distribution, 
long one of the family’s most profitable 
enterprises. He has begun re-establish- 
ing the family’s Southeast Asian con- 
nection, broken by federal narcotics 
agents six years ago. One sign of his suc- 
cess is the white Asian heroin that has 
begun reaching New York to compete 
with the more common Mexican brown. 

> Graying, grandfatherly Aniello 
Dellacroce (translation: “litte lamb of 
the Cross”), who has spent only six of 
his 62 years in prison, for attempted bur- 
glary, assault and tax evasion. He was 
long Gambino’s underboss and chief 
peacemaker. As befits an ex-assassin for 
Albert Anastasia’s Murder, Inc., Della- 
croce settled disputes between rival 
clans by a direct method: having trou- 
blemakers eradicated. He took over the 


BONANNO 
Photos are of dons, 

Other nomes are of 
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Gambino family soon after his release 
from prison last December after serv- 
ing 4% years for tax evasion and con- 
tempt of court. 

Fond of disguises, Dellacroce some- 
times dons a priest's cassock and goes 
about as Father O'Neill (a play on his 
often mispronounced first name). Father 
O'Neill will commiserate with police- 
men on the beat about their hard lot. 
Dellacroce enjoys tormenting the au- 
thorities. Once he arranged to have the 
bodies of two murder victims dumped 
in the parking lot of a Manhattan po- 
lice station. When he and his body- 
guards discovered two policemen tap- 
ping his phone, they forced the 
wiretappers, alt gunpoint, to chew and 
swallow some of their tapes. When Del- 
lacroce learned that his line was again 
being tapped. he ordered his men to 
make false comments on the phone 
about “the mayor's end” and “the greedy 
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chief.” The eavesdroppers soon dis- 
connected the tap. 

Dellacroce makes his money from 
loan-sharking and gambling. He is now 
moving his aides and muscle into At- 
lantic City, where legal casino gambling 
is expected to be the salvation of the 
moribund resort and possibly the source 
of a bonanza for the Mob. By legalizing 
casino gambling in Atlantic City, New 
Jersey has given New York and Penn- 
sylvania a strong incentive to follow suit 
—a situation the Mob relishes. 

In Atlantic City, Gambino family 
members are scouting hotels that are up 
for sale and have invested in some bars 
and pizza parlors. U.S. Attorney Jon- 
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athan Goldstein expects increased Mob 
involvement in Atlantic City service in- 
dustries: linen supply, liquor distribution 
and the like. The Gambino men are 
pushing aside local gangsters who work 
for Angelo Bruno, Philadelphia’s ailing 
and unimposing Mafia don. Had Bruno 
been stronger, the invasion might not 
have occurred, To mollify Bruno, the 
New Yorkers are willing to toss his peo- 
ple some Aulantic City scraps—services 
like garbage hauling, vending machines 
and pest control. 

When the Godfather contest was 
joined after Gambino’s death, Galante 
and Dellacroce adopted sharply con- 
trasting tactics. Galante roams the coun- 
try openly, accompanied by bodyguards 
and sometimes by his attractive daugh- 
ter Nina, 21. A few weeks ago, two fed- 
eral agents lost him at New York's Ken- 
nedy Airport. As the agents frantically 
scanned the crowd, one of them nudged 
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his companion and whispered: “Wow! 
Get a load of that chick!” The other 
agent recognized Nina, and they were 
soon on Galante’s trail again. Agents 
have followed Galante to Disneyland 
and to Hawaii. He stays so visible that, 
in a flurry of stories two months ago, 
New York newspapers concluded that 
he had already become the new capo di 
tutti capi (TIME, March 7). 

It was a hasty anointment, one that 
failed to reckon with the cunning of Del- 
lacroce. In contrast to Galante, he 
dropped out of sight. But he recruited 
one or more look-alike stand-ins to ap- 
pear publicly in his place. He will have 
a double either check in ata New York 
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hospital, to create the impression that 
he is sick, or relax outside the Della- 
croce vacation home on Key Largo, thus 
setting off rumors that he has retired. 
The real Dellacroce, meanwhile, is run- 
ning things from his discreet haunts in 
Lower Manhattan and Brooklyn. 

TIME has learned that the Galante- 
Dellacroce conflict is ranging from 
Manhattan to Canada. The first casu- 
alties were two Galante spies discovered 
among Dellacroce’s followers. The Lit- 
tle Lamb acted quickly to get rid of the 
black sheep; their bodies have not been 
found. Next, Dellacroce sent gunmen to 
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Harlem to shoot a number of heroin 
dealers—then spread the word that Ga- 
lante had ordered the hits. Dellacroce’s 
goal was to disrupt Galante’s connec- 
tions with black Narcotics King Leroy 
(“Nicky”) Barnes. Federal agents arrest- 
ed Barnes on March 16, confiscating $1 
million worth of heroin (he was released 
on $300,000 bail, which he raised by 
pledging $1.25 million worth of prop- 
erty that he owns in Pontiac, Mich.). 


he evening that Barnes was ar- 

rested, Dellacroce Confidant 

Guido (“Dolls”) DeCurtis was 

shot to death on Manhattan's 
East 28th Street in full view of passers- 
by and a policeman. The officer arrest- 
ed a suspect, Canadian Joseph Djaija, 
26. Some law enforcement officials be- 
lieve DeCurtis was killed because of a 
private quarrel over gambling rights in 
the Astoria section of Queens. But Del- 
lacroce was suspicious and sent hench- 
men to Montreal, an important link in 
Galante’s narcotics network. The aveng- 
ers pushed around several Galante as- 
sociates but found no proof that he had 
ordered DeCurtis’ murder. 

Besides gunfire, Dellacroce has 
loosed a propaganda fusillade against his 
rival. He complains to associates that 
the splashy publicity given to Galante’s 
trips and narcotics deals draws too much 
attention to the Mafia and thus is bad 
for business. Eventually, he is expected 
to argue before the Commission that Ga- 
lante is a troublemaker who cannot do 
business quietly and is therefore unqual- 
ified for Mafia leadership. 

Galante may have an edge in the 
quarrel, partly because of his forceful 
personality. Says New York Police Lieu- 
tenant Remo Franceschini: “He has 
people supporting him right across the 
US. Dellacroce isa little provincial. His 
base has always been Little Italy, and I 
don’t think he has the will or the in- 
tellect to control a large group of men.” 

Some mobsters have tried to win Ga- 
lante’s favor by turning over their busi- 
nesses to him at distress-sale prices. In 
one deal, he scooped up the betting and 
loan-shark rackets in Pennsylvania Sta- 
tion, which net at least $500,000 a year. 
Other mobsters, including some nom- 
inally under Dellacroce, sold Galante a 
number of Manhattan sweatshops in 
which black and Hispanic women, 
many working at less than $3 an hour 
(the union scale is $4.81), stitch gar- 
ments that are sold in legitimate cloth- 
ing stores across the country. Authorities 
estimate the take from one of Galante’s 
new shops at $100,000 a year. 

Should Galante and Dellacroce de- 
stroy each other, waiting in the wings is 
Anthony (“Tony Ducks”) Corallo, 64, 
who earned his nickname by beating al- 
most every rap against him, including 
grand larceny, possession of narcotics 
and bribery of public officials. Impris- 
oned for extortion on one of the few oc- 
casions when he failed to duck the pros- 
ecutors, Corallo lost control of his family 
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to one Andimo Pappadio. He 
regained it last September 
by arranging—with Galante’s 
help—for Pappadio’s murder. 

A remote candidate to be- 
come New York's crime czar 
is Galante’s former boss, Jo- 
seph Bonanno. His age (71) 
works against his ambitions. So 
did the murder in February of 
Frank (“Bomp”) Bompensiero, 
who was Bonanno’s chief ally 
on the West Coast—and an FBI 
informer. Bomp was one of the 
20 people who have been ex- 
ecuted over the past two years 
by professional hit men armed 
with silencer-equipped .22-cal. 
pistols (TIME, April 18). 

A different sort of gener- 
ational struggle is going on in 
Chicago, where the 250-mem- 
ber Mob, known as the Outfit, 
is still nominally in the hands 
of Anthony (“Big Tuna”) Ac- 
cardo, 71. He spends most of 
his time at his $126,000 con- 
dominium in Palm Springs, 
leaving day-to-day operations 
in the hands of Underboss Joseph Ai- 
uppa, 69, nicknamed “Doves” because 
he once slaughtered hundreds of the 
birds while hunting in Kansas. But Ai- 
uppa’s grip is shaky—some authorities 
say he has no executive ability—and ea- 
ger young thugs are on the warpath 
against the old guard. So far, they have 
not gone after Accardo or Aiuppa but 
have settled for promotion by gunfire to 
the Outfit’s middle and upper echelons 

A few of the war's 21 victims over 
the past 34 years have been police in- 
formants and potential prosecution wit- 
nesses. But most have been mobsters. 
Among those killed were Sam Gianca- 
na, who abdicated as the Outfit’s leader 
in 1965, and Richard Cain, an ex-cop 
who served as a top aide to Giancana 
The latest to die was top Triggerman 
Charles (Chuck) Nicoletti, 62, an Ac- 
cardo protégé. He caught three .38-cal. 
slugs in the head on March 29 while sit- 
ting in his blue Oldsmobile sedan out- 
side the Golden Horns Restaurant in 
suburban Northlake. For good measure, 
the assassins fire-bombed his car. 


mong the Chicago Mob’s ris- 

ing stars is James (“Turk”) To- 

rello, 46, a native of Cicero, Al 

Capone’s old base. According 

to the FBI, Torello did so well as an ex- 

ecutioner for Giancana that he was 

given several West Side bookmaking 

rings in the early 1960s. Moving swiftly 

into other neighborhoods, Torello now 

supervises all of the Outfit’s gambling 

operations. He lives modestly in Cicero 
with his wife “Doodles,” 

Torello revels in the sadistic side of 

his work. An FBI wiretap once recorded 





“Fat Tony” Salerno outside his headquarters 


him plotting in Miami to murder a Chi- 
cago union boss by taking him out to 
sea in a powerboat, slitting his throat, 
chopping up his body and feeding the 
pieces to the sharks. The FBI intervened. 
Another FBI wiretap overheard Torello 
telling how he had hung William Jack- 
son, a 350-Ib. loan shark, on a meat hook 
and tortured him with an electric prod. 
“He was on that thing three days be- 
fore he croaked,” Torello said excitedly. 
“He was floppin’ around on that hook. 
We tossed water on him to give the prod 
a better charge, and he’s screamin’ ...” 

Despite the bloodletting in Chicago, 
the Outfit has been rapidly expanding 
its Western operations. Although free- 
lance Mafiosi and other big-time crim- 
inals have operated in California since 
the heyday of Bugsy Siegel in the 1940s, 
the only important criminal clan was 
Jack Dragna’s family in Los Angeles 
When Dragna’s nephew Louis turned 
down a chance to become boss in 1974 
—he was promptly dubbed “the Reluc- 
tant Prince’—the Outfit and New 
York's Gambino clan made an extraor- 
dinary agreement to exploit the West to- 
gether. Frank Bompensiero, consigliere 
(chief adviser) of the fading Dragna fam- 
ily, outlined the arrangement to the FBI 
before he was executed 

The Chicago and New York gang- 
sters gave the task of enforcing the West 
Coast realignment to an intimidating 
trio of very mean thugs: Chicagoan Tony 
Spilotro. Brooklyn-born Mike Rizzitello 
and San Francisco’s James Fratianno 
“Animals.” an FBI agent calls them. 
“Those guys are dangerous enough when 
the Mob keeps them in check. But when 
their keepers unsnap the leash. a 
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be — 


Dellacroce & bodyguard forcing a police wiretapper to eat his tape 


lot of people are going to get hurt.” 

Fratianno. 62. is believed by police 
to have made up to 16 hits as the Mob’s 
West Coast executioner. When the 
Gambino and Chicago mobsters decided 
in 1975 to move into the West, they 
tapped Fratianno as their point man 
With their blessing, he recruited Riz- 
zitello, now 50, a handsome stickup art- 
ist who migrated to Los Angeles in the 
early 1960s because he wanted an easy 
racket and the respect that he had nev- 
er got from the hoodlums back home 
Both were a long me coming, but now 
he is rising quickly in influence and pow- 
er. Says a West Coast lawman: “Riz- 
zitello sounds like he is the boss and 
running things.” 

Rizzitello helped the Mafia take over 
80°% of the $100 million-a-year Los An- 
geles pornography business, His ap- 
proach is not sophisticated. In January, 
for example, he extracted $20,000 from 
a porno film company simply by pro- 
claiming: “Los Angeles is our town. You 
can’t operate here unless we're in.” He 
has ranged north to San Francisco, 
working with Teamsters on shakedowns 
of employers. But Rizzitello may soon 
be taken off the streets for up to three 
years. He is scheduled to be sentenced 
May 23 for a penny-ante crime—fraud- 
ulently collecting $21,780 on a false in- 
surance claim that his business-supply 
firm had been burglarized 

Spilotro, 38, learned his trade at the 
knee of Felix Alderisio, lord high ex- 
ecutioner of the Chicago Mob in the 
1950s and 1960s. Spilotro has been tried 
for killing an informer with an ice pick 
(he was acquitted) and suspected by the 
FBI of eliminating Mafia foes with 
bombs and bullets. He went to Las Ve- 
gas about five years ago and by 1975 
was overseeing the Outfil’s operations 
in the city. Stocky and short (5 ft. 4 in.). 
he came on as a swaggering. street-wise 
punk. Introduced to a federal agent one 
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day at the Las Vegas airport, Spilotro 
looked him coldly in the eye, stuck out 
his forefinger and moved his thumb up 
and down like the hammer of a gun. 

Nevada authorities are investigating 
Spilotro for his alleged involvement in 
skimming* millions from the slot ma- 
chines of the Stardust casino. FBI agents 
meanwhile are investigating Detroit 
gangsters who, working through fronts, 
are said to own 24% of the Aladdin Ca- 
sino and virtually to control its oper- 
ation. A court affidavit disclosing the 
probe was the first official word of Mob 
holdings in a Las Vegas casino since Ne- 
vada authorities supposedly ran them 
out of town about ten years ago. 


pilotro, who operates from his 

modest, $55,000 stucco house, 

also watches over the Chicago 

Mob's investments in Las Vegas 
casinos and controls loansharking, nar- 
cotics and prostitution along the Strip. 
Says a Justice Department official: “Spi- 
lotro has become the most powerful man 
in Las Vegas, next to Moe Dalitz [a leg- 
endary mobster on the Strip]. Spilotro 
takes a cut of all illegal activities of any 
consequence.” He spends much of his 
lime traveling by private jet on Mob 
business in California, where he has 
helped Fratianno and Rizzitello guide 
new Mob investments in narcotics traf- 
ficking, bookmaking, loan-sharking and 
extortion from legitimate businessmen 
as well as from illegal Mexican immi- 
grants who work in garment-manufac- 
turing firms owned by the mobsters. The 
Eastern and Midwestern hoodlums have 
run into stiff competition from en- 
trenched indigenous gangs in at least 
one field—-narcotics. This is still largely 
in the hands of the so-called Mexican 
Mafia, the Nuestra Familia, the Black 
Guerrilla Army and other independents. 


*Which means siphoning off funds to avoid pay- 
ing taxes on them 
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Despite the dangers of life in the Ma- 
fia, Mob recruiters find no shortage of 
eager applicants. To replenish the ranks, 
depleted during the years of intense fed- 
eral pressure, Mafia clans across the 
country reopened their membership 
books in 1975. Since then scores of new 
soldiers have signed up. Among them 
were a number of “greenies,” immigrant 
gunmen from Sicily. 

What motivates someone to enlist? 
A Mafia defector summed it up for 
TIME: “Money, power, recognition and 
respect.” Most grew up in slums, where 
the neighborhood's most visibly success- 
ful men were connected with the Mob. 
Says Chicago Police Commander Wil- 
liam Hanhardt: “The man with the big 
money and a fancy car is a man of pres- 
lige. ICs something to aim for.” There 
are practical benefits to membership: 
protection from competition, easy access 
to skilled lawyers and, if a Mafioso is 
jailed, financial support for his family. 

A new soldier starts at the bottom, 
breaking in as a senior thug’s driver, 
bodyguard or shylock debt collector. He 
earns about $20,000 a year, in the form 
of cash from his boss, a salary from a 
phantom job in a Mob-infiltrated busi- 
ness or a share in the proceeds of a rack- 
et. If his superior approves, the new man 
can start some minor enterprise of his 
own-—loan-sharking, bookmaking, la- 
bor racketeering. If he demonstrates a 
taste for violence, business acumen and 
organizational skill, he will rise rapidly. 

For some hoodlums, the ultimate 
goal is to become a boss and enjoy the 
feudal respect and tribute paid all dons 
by their soldiers. Says Manhattan Dis- 
trict Attorney Robert Morgenthau: 
“Power is as important to these people 
as money.” 

An ironic fact of life in the Mafia is 
that its mobsters always have money 
problems. For one thing, the tidal wave 
of cash from the rackets, mostly in small 
bills, is difficult to handle. The Gam- 
bino family solves this by paying friend- 
ly bank employees to exchange small 
bills for big ones that can be transport- 
ed easily in satchel-size bundles. 

Last month New York's Chemical 
Bank was fined $225,000 and fired 25 
employees after pleading guilty to a 
charge of failing to report $8.5 million 
in hundreds of all-cash transactions. But 
a felony count specifically charging the 
bank with laundering $1 million in il- 
licit funds was dropped. 

If wealthy mobsters live like million- 
aires, Internal Revenue Service agents 
can ask discomfiting questions. Some 
Mafiosi have large sums in secret bank 
accounts Overseas, most notably in Swit- 
zerland and Liechtenstein, as nest eggs 
in case they ever have to flee abroad. 
Other mobsters keep their escape mon- 
ey in bank safe-deposit boxes or hiding 
places called “traps.” Anthony (“Fat 
Tony”) Salerno, a gambler and loan 
shark who was indicted last week on 
charges of running a $10 million-a-year 
numbers operation in Manhattan, used 
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to keep more than $1! million in small 
bills packed in shoe boxes stacked from 
floor to ceiling in a closet of his apart- 
ment on West End Avenue. 

Successful Mafia men have several 
gambits for laundering enough cash to 
live exceedingly well by most Ameri- 
cans’ standards, if not like the jet-set 
multimillionaires that their net worth 
would enable them to be. Some pass 
money to very cooperative bankers, who 
lend it back. Others own legal business- 
es with large cash flows—bars. pizza 
parlors, restaurants, jukebox companies 
| or vending-machine firms. No matter 
| how poorly the business may do, its 
| books show huge profits because the 

mobster is pumping in the rackets mon- 
ey, thereby converting it into cash that 
can be spent openly. Other Mafiosi have 
no-show jobs, with either their own firms 
or companies run by businessmen who 
owe them favors; they are paid large sal- 
aries with money that originally came 
from rackets. The Mafia defector inter- 
viewed by TIME drew a $50,000 salary 
from a travel business in 1968 and $30,- 
000 from his share of a legitimate 
finance company, enabling him to have 
an $80,000 house, two Lincoln Conti- 
nentals for himself and a Ford for his 
wife, horses for his children and the use 
of a $112,000 yacht owned by his firm 


is life-style was typical; so, too, 
was the rigid insulation of his 
family from his life in the rack- 
ets. At home, a Mafioso culti- 
vates the image of a solid, churchgoing. 
charity-supporting citizen (see box). On 
the job, he keeps up a flashy front by 
wining and dining associates at expen- 
sive restaurants and resorts. Nearly 


every important Mob figure sports a 





well-kept mistress at gangster affairs, 
The dichotomy of Mafia life was no- 
where seen better than at a flashy Man- 
hattan restaurant where mobsters used 
to entertain their wives and children on 
Sunday afternoons and return in the eve- 
ning with their girl friends 

For all their washday efforts. top 
Mafiosi can never launder more than a 
fraction of their illegal earnings. Thus a 
valued member of each clan is the “mon- 
ey mover,” who specializes in finding 
ways of putting Mob money to work. 
Loan-sharking is a favorite because of 
its quick and huge returns. California of- 
ficials estimate that Chicago mobsters 
have invested $50 million in Palm 
Springs bars, restaurants, hotels and real 
estate. As the Mafia defector said: 
“Money layin’ around in your pocket 
don't do nothin’ but get wrinkles.” 

Some mobster money ends up in the 
pockets of the high-priced lawyers who 
keep them out of jail. Carlo Gambino’s 
cousin Joseph Gambino, 47, entered the 
US. illegally in 1957, was ordered de- 
ported to Italy in 1967 and has used ten 
years of legal maneuvers to keep from 
returning to his homeland. Last week 
he was charged with extortion and 
strong-arm tactics in an attempt to take 
over most of the private trash-collection 
business in The Bronx 

Although several notorious gang- 
sters are being prosecuted, pressure on 
organized crime has eased considerably 
in the past few years because of disar- 
ray among federal law enforcement 
agencies, notably the FBI, IRS and Drug 
Enforcement Administration. They are 
still suffering from the backlash against 
the civil rights violations committed by 
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Salerno checking his money 


some overzealous agents in the 1960s 
and early 1970s. In addition, the FBI has 
not yet settled down from the inevita- 
ble turmoil that followed the death of Di- 
rector J, Edgar Hoover in 1972; its par- 
ent, the Justice Department, has been 
disoriented by a revolving door at the 
top: five chiefs since 1972 

During those years, an attempt at a 
broad-scale attack on organized crime 
by the federal strike forces broke down 
because of internal rivalries. Says Wil- 
liam Aronwald, former leader of the 
strike force in New York: “Cooperation 
among agencies is the exception rather 
than the rule.” But without joint efforts 
by law enforcement agencies at all lev- 
els of government, Aronwald and other 
investigators fear, organized crime can 
never be attacked successfully. He adds: 
“You've got to be ballsy. You've got to 
be aggressive. You can’t wait until they 
come to you.”” A successful assault will 
probably require: 

> Concentrating more money and 
manpower on fighting the Mob. Accord- 
ing to a study by G. Robert Blakey, di- 
rector of the Cornell Institute on Or- 
ganized Crime, all levels of government 
employ only 400 lawyers who specialize 
in organized crime. Says he: “The Ma- 
fia now has more lawyers than we have.” 

> Permitting easier bugging and 
wiretapping of known members of or- 
ganized crime. The courts now require 
investigators to demonstrate that a spe- 
cific crime has probably been commit- 
ted, If the eavesdropping does not turn 
up enough evidence and the suspects are 
not promptly indicted, they must be in- 
formed about the bugs or taps. 

» Enacting stronger legislation. The 
Carter Administration last week moved 


William Jackson hung up to die 41 
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in this direction by proposing laws that 
would prohibit the laundering of Mob 
money, tighten loan-sharking statutes 
and provide stiff prison sentences for op- 
erating racketeering syndicates. The 
proposals, however, do not solve the cen- 
tral problem: the very difficulty of prov- 
ing charges of money-washing, loan- 
sharking and running illegal rackets. 

> Giving convicted racketeers long- 
er prison sentences. The GAO study 
found that over a four-year period, 52% 


of the sentences imposed on organized 
criminals by federal courts involved 
fines but no imprisonment and only 20% 
were for jail terms of two years or more 
One reason: many judges feel that the 
mobsters’ crimes, except the killings of 
each other, are nonviolent and thus less 
serious than, say, mugging. When jailed. 
mobsters are generally model prisoners 
and, with their high-priced legal help, 
win paroles more easily than the aver- 
age convict 


Above all, there must be an end to 
Americans’ tolerance for any kind of or- 
ganized crime. Romantic notions about 
the dons and winking acceptance of 
their goods and services create an at- 
mosphere that helps the Mob to flour- 
ish. Without a profound shift in public 
attitudes, even the most aggressive law 
enforcement drive against the Mafia and 
organized crime has scant chance of per- 
manently cutting into their activities, let 
alone putting them out of business 
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They live quietly in the exclusive suburbs of River Forest 
and the Hamptons. There may be a ranch house in Palm 
Springs or a Miami condominium as well. They can afford 
the best of everything, but they have almost nowhere to go, 
few pleasant ways to pass the time. Their husbands are often 
away on business, or in jail, or calling on their mistresses 
The wives are isolated not only by bodyguards but also by ig- 
norance of the details of their husbands’ business activities 
The men’s workday deeds are not discussed at dinner. 

Today most Mafia wives are native Americans, but 
their marriages reflect the old-country values of silence and 
obedience. Family bonds have weakened, but neither the 
generation gap nor the suburban Diaspora has dissolved 
them. Fathers may bankroll their sons in a legitimate busi- 
ness or pay their way through medical school. “But if the 
sons don’t have the brains,” says an investigator, “they are 
given work in the Mob. The sons don’t become plumbers or 
factory workers. That wouldn't look right.” Many of the 
daughters go to college, but only a few seek careers; most 
marry early 

The Mafia’s code limits social activities. “ ‘Made’ guys 
{Mafiosi] don’t like their wives to mingle with the wives of 
other ‘made’ guys,” says a former Mob lieutenant, “because 
they might reveal something about each other. The only thing 
wives go to is wakes, weddings and funerals.” 

Detroit News Reporter Shelley Eichenhorn interviewed 
for TIME the wives of three middle- to high-level Mafiosi 
Her report: 

These women live suspended in contradictions: tree-lined 
Grosse Pointe streets and prison cells; handmade lace and ma- 
chine guns; family portraits and FBI mug shots. They dis- 
believe the ugly headlines about their men, and they bristle 
at the stereotype of themselves as provincial peasant wives 
who never leave the nursery or their knees. 

“They're not vulgar or bold-acting.” says 
one Grosse Pointer. “They are mother and 
grandmother types—and good ones. Take 
Mrs. Anthony Giacalone |wife of a top Mafia 
figure in Detroit's ruling family], she’s a quiet, 
lovely lady. Why, she even contributed $20 to 
the March of Dimes.” 

Mafia wives rarely unburden themselves 
to friends, and sometimes not even to their 








ranking Mafia wife returns 
home where a plaque proclaims 
her MADONNA OF THE KITCHEN. 
A housekeeper is here today only 


parish priests. Says a Grosse Pointe priest: "ge. 

“One woman's husband is in it as 

prison. She doesn’t want to be ‘ ANG 

asked how he is. The subject is _ =} z 

never introduced. Her man is —S, ry i 

away; she misses the father of re — 3 

her children.” Hie) 
When Mass is over, one top- ; A, 
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because the wife is ill. She makes a point of saying that she 
cares for her own house. It is a matter of pride. “We live a 
quiet life. It is not our intention to be noticed.” she says. “I'm 
happiest sometimes when they leave my name off the list of 
charity contributors.” 

Sundays, her family gathers in the living room. There are 
shelves of family pictures, and a wall plaque reads: GOD BLESS 
OUR FAMILY. Five children and three grandchildren say grace 
The head chair is for their father; he is in prison. 

eo 

Across the cily in a gracious colonial home, another Ma- 
fia wife speaks with pride of her husband, a graduate of a pres- 
ligious university who served honorably in the Army. A re- 
cent family portrait hangs above the fireplace. Her husband 
is not in the picture; he is serving a five-year term 

“The worst thing I had to face was the day my husband 
went to prison,” says the wife, a pleasant, stylish blonde. “For 
him, the worst day came when his kids were kicked out of a 
private Grosse Pointe club. 

“I'm so sick of the Italian image of the uneducated house- 
wife. The women I know give their time to charities and hos- 
pitals. They don’t get in the papers. They don’t do it for that. 
I feel for the Watergate wives. | admire them for standing by 
their husbands. I uphold that. 

“They have taken my husband out of my home for no rea- 
son. Others are murderers, and they walk the streets.” 

Most of the wives are totally untouched by the violence 
that pervades their husbands’ lives. Not Jeanne Randazzo 
Her husband Frank and two other men were shot to death 
last summer in the basement of the Randazzos’ modest home 
on the east side of Detroit. The gunman, a government in- 
former named Ernie Kanakis, was acquitted on the ground 
of self-defense; he told a jury that the others had tried to kill 
him with ice picks. 

“Life is nothing,” says Jeanne. “Life is a vaporous smoke 
On the night Frank was killed, he said, ‘Don’t cook, we'll go 
out to dinner.” He took a shower like he always did, and we 
went to dinner with my son and daughter. After dinner, about 
8:45 p.m., Frank said he had to see someone who was buying 

our ‘74 Cadillac. He said to wait for him at the Golden 
Coach Restaurant. When he 
‘ : didn’t come back by 10 p.m., my 
ye son said, “If I know Dad, he fell 
asleep in front of the TV set.’ 

“So we went home. | 
couldn't get in my own house be- 
cause of the police and the 
neighbors. The bodies were still 
J in the basement. I had to move 
Pa ‘ in with my mother for three days 
SS while the police cleaned up.” 

Ri In the Randazzo parlor, red and 

f white checkered bows brighten 

4 dried-flower arrangements left over 
ro ye from Frank Randazzo’s funeral. "We 
were married 37 years,” says Mrs. 
Randazzo, wiping tears from behind 
- black-rimmed glasses. “Before you 
: know it, it's goodbye.” 
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SMITH-CORONA IS AMERICA’S 
BEST SELLING PORTABLE. 


There are 15 brands of port- 
able typewriters on the market. 

But this year, like the last 10 
years, more people will buy a 
Smith-Corona than any other 
brand. 

Here are just five among 
many important reasons why: 


an 


THE TYPEWRITER 
WITH A HOLE 


When we designed our car- 
tridge, we re-designed our type- 
writers. 

In place of spool cups, posts, 
reversing levers, ribbon guides 
and messy ribbons, there's a hole. 

The hole is for our cartridges. 

Next to the hole is a lever. 
Depress the lever and the car- 
tridge pops out. 

In three seconds, just by 
inserting a new cartridge, you 
can change a ribbon without get- 
ting your fingers dirty. 


mistakr 
mistak 
mistake 


CORRECTS MISTAKES 
IN 10 SECONDS 


The hole also accommodates a 
correcting cartridge. 

So when you make a mistake, 
you can snap out the typing car- 
tridge, snap in the correcting 
cartridge, type over the mistake, 
snap the typing cartridge back in 
and type the correct character— 
all in ten seconds or less. 









FIVE COLORS 


Cartridges come in black, red, 
blue, green, and brown. 

If you're typing along in 
black, but you want to type a line 
in red for emphasis, snap out the 
black cartridge and snap in the 
red cartridge. In just three seconds 
you can see red! 


NYLON 
FILM 


EXECUTIVE LOOKING 
CORRESPONDENCE 


The Smith-Corona electric 
portable with a film ribbon will 
give you the sharpest typing 
image of any portable. 

When you want to type a let- 
ter that looks like 
an executive's, 
snap in the black 
film cartridge 






SMITH-CORQGNA 


SCM CORPORATION 


and type with real authority. 

The black nylon is not quite so 
authoritative but is more econom- 
ical. One cartridge lets you type 
about 325,000 characters. 





FOUR YEARS OF COLLEGE 
AND BEYOND 


We could make some remark- 
able statements about how we 
test out typewriters. But that’s 
not necessary. 

Most typewriter retailers 
have typewriters on display. Type 
a few sentences on a Smith- 
Corona. Snap a cartridge in and 
out. Smith-Corona looks and feels 
sturdy because it is sturdy. 

So, for your high school grad- 
uate, we suggest you follow this 
simple formula: 

Buy a doctor a Smith-Corona 
when he or she graduates from 
high school. 

3uy alawyeraSmith-Corona 
when he or she graduates from 
high school. 

Buy a successful businessper- 
son a Smith-Corona when he or 
she graduates from high school. 
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THE REV. IAN PAISLEY STANDS ALONE, WITH PARLIAMENT BUILDING IN BACKGROUND, AT THE BEGINNING OF LAST WEEK'S STRIKE 





NORTHERN IRELAND 


Paisley Led but Few Workers Followed 


The British government’ won't 
know what has hit it,” boasted Andy 
Tyrie, “supreme commander” of the 
Ulster Defense Association, Northern 
Ireland's largest Protestant private 
army (estimated membership: 5,000 to 
10,000). “We've had seven years of vi- 
olence, and unless we act now, we'll have 
to put up with the R.A. for another 
seven years.” 

In fact, killings and bombings by the 
Provisional wing of the Irish Republican 
Army have been cut drastically this 
year. That did not stop the militant Prot- 
estant followers of the Rev. lan R.K 
Paisley, the working-class rabble-rous- 
er who is as contemptuous of what he 
calls the “bluestocking brigade” (the 
middle-class Protestant Establishment) 
as he is of “old red socks” (the Pope) 
Last week Paisley and his “loyalists” in 
the United Unionist Action Council 
called a general strike, Northern Ire- 
land’s first in three years, to force the 
British to renew tough search-and-de- 
stroy operations against the terrorists in 
the Catholic districts and reinstate 
the majority-rule (meaning Protestant- 
dominated) provincial Parliament in 
Belfast. The earlier strike had led to the 
fall of the provincial government and 
caused Britain to impose direct rule 
This time, however, it was a different 
story. At week’s end it seemed clear that 
the strike had failed utterly to obtain its 
goals, The vainglorious act of defiance 
might even be lan Paisley’s last stand 

The strike was called at midnight 
Monday. Next morning. Protestant 
thugs in Belfast turned out to terrorize 
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shopkeepers, block roadways and tele- 
phone anonymous threats to workers 
who went to their jobs. They poured sug- 
ar in gas tanks, fired shots at a school 
bus and bombed a rail line. When Mai- 
read Corrigan, leader of the Women’s 
Peace Movement, appeared to wage a 
counterprotest, they tore up her pacifist 
placards. Among the opponents of the 
strike who were subjected to “U.D.A 
persuasion” was Thomas Passmore, the 
leader of the Protestant Orange Order 
in Belfast. Passmore, whose aged father 
had been shot dead by the I.R.A. last 
year, complained bitterly, “My own 
home has already suffered at the hands 
of the LR.A. Am I now to suffer at the 
hands of the so-called loyalists?” 
Gloomy Castle. 
“bloodshed” in the streets and of “dread 
ful repercussions” if he was arrested 
Paisley—dressed in black clerical garb 
—led pickets outside the gates of Stor- 
mont, the seat of government in the 
province. Nearby. at the gloomy, old 


Stormont Castle, Britain’s Secretary of 


State for Northern Ireland, Roy Mason, 
a tough ex-miner, calmly directed se- 
curity operations. The 14,500 British 
troops in Northern Ireland were placed 
on alert, and 2,000 more were flown in 
but order was maintained by the Ulster 
police force. The Secretary kept a low 
profile, although he did send Paisley a 
letter that ended angrily: “You are play- 
ing the I.R.A. game and you should re- 
alize it.” By way of reply, Paisley de 
nounced “that little man Mason 

The British government was con- 
vinced that Paisley and his paramilitary 


Warning of 


supporters were setting oul to make a 
Rhodesia-style unilateral declaration of 
independence. Although Paisley and his 
allies denied that their goal was an in- 
dependent Ulster, the strike was as 
much a threat to moderate Unionist 
leadership in the province as to West- 
minster. One former British Cabinet 
Minister who knows the province well 
said last week, “Paisley has always, in 
the back of his mind. thought of him- 
self as the first president of a working- 
class Ulster Republic.” 

Alas for Paisley, his chances now 
seem dimmer than ever. On the first day 
of the strike, 30% of Protestant workers 
in Belfast stayed away from their jobs 
by the third day, the absentees had 
dropped to 10%. Employers and trade 
union leaders agreed with Mason that a 
prolonged strike could only bring deep- 
er recession to the province, where one 
worker in ten is already unemployed 
At week's end the electric power work- 
ers, who could have paralyzed most of 
Northern Ireland's industry, announced 
they had voted to stay on the job 

Paisley fell far short of his vow to 
bring Belfast's economy to its knees 
Earlier in the week he had told his fol 
lowers, “I am only remaining in poli- 
tics to see this thing through. If it fails, 
then my voice will no longer be heard 
He may be right about that. For once. 
Northern Irelanders seemed to have 
demonstrated, even to themselves, that 
militant sectarian zealots can be defied 
An aide to Roy Mason predicted that 
the strike’s failure “could be a water- 


shed” in the province's bloody history 
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VIET NAM 


The Cautious Conquerors of Saigon 


Almost two years to the day after the 
collapse of the Saigon regime, the U.S 
and Viet Nam's Communist rulers last 
week took an important step toward rec- 
onciliation, At the end of two days of cor- 
dial talks in Paris between Richard Hol- 
brooke, Assistant Secretary of State for 
East Asia and Pacific Affairs, and Phan 
Hien, Viet Nam's Deputy Foreign Min- 
ister, the U.S. agreed to stop opposing Viet 
Nam's admission to the U.N., which 
Washington has blocked three times 
since 1975. The U.S. also promised to lift 
a trade embargo after diplomatic rela- 
tions are established. For their part, the 
Vietnamese pledged to intensify their ef- 
forts to provide information about the es- 
timated 2,527 Americans still unaccount- 
ed for in the war. Although Hanoi pressed 
for U.S. economic aid, it received no as- 
surances from the American negotiators 
Late last week, in fact, the House of Rep- 
resentatives voted to keep in effect a leg- 
islative prohibition against any form of 
economic aid 

The Hanoi regime has dramatized its 
desire for normal relations both by avoid- 
ing anti-U.S. polemics and by permitting 
more Westerners to visit the southern half 
of the now unified Viet Nam. Australian 
Journalist John Shaw, a former Timt 
correspondent who covered the war in Viet 
Nam for two years, returned to Saigon 
and cabled this report 


The Communists now call it Ho Chi 
Minh City, but it still looks much like 
the old Saigon—at least at first glance 
A stroll along busy Tu Do Street—re- 
named Dong Khoi, the Street of the Si- 
multaneous Uprising—remains one of 
the most fascinating city walks in the 
world, a gauntlet of boutiques, cafés and 
attractive women in the traditional ao 
dai—a long, slit-skirted dress. In sharp 
contrast with Hanoi, where I found 
nearly everything in short supply, Sai- 
gon’s peddlers hawk an abundance of 
goods, from government-sponsored lot- 
tery tickets to ceramic elephants and 
noodle soup. The 250-seat Rex Cabaret 
continues to operate, featuring some of 
the performers who once entertained 
American troops. On a recent evening, 
for example, Cathy Hue belted out her 
rendition of Granada to about a dozen 
tea-sipping Australian tourists 

Scattered around town are various 
ghosts of the American presence. The 
imposing white U.S. embassy stands 
completely abandoned, guarded only by 
a couple of bored North Vietnamese po- 
licemen. Tan Son Nhut Airport—at one 
time the world’s busiest—now handles 
only half a dozen flights daily. In one of 
the control towers, a costly piece of 
equipment left behind by the Americans 
continues to receive signals from U.S 
satellites and dutifully churns out a dai- 
ly photochart of the weather pattern for 
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all of Southeast Asia; it will probably 
do so until it runs out of its supply of 
American-made film 

While the Southerners have been 
spared the kind of bloodbath inflicted on 
their Cambodian neighbors, there is 
much less freedom than there was under 
the Thieu regime. Cadres of North Viet- 
namese Communists, who hold just 
about all key positions in the South, im- 
pose a strict political orthodoxy and uni- 
formity. Gone are the open protests by 
political critics such as Buddhist monks 
The main instrument of Hanoi’s control 
is an almost invisible network of neigh- 
borhood political “committees” com- 
posed of Communist Party profession- 
als. Says a Hanoi official: “We call them 
guerrillas of the street.” 

Harsh Existence. In the past two 
years, 700,000 residents of Saigon have 
been packed off to the countryside—ei- 
ther to the hamlets they abandoned dur- 
ing the fighting or to a harsh existence 
in the so-called new economic zones 
Over the next four years, the Commu- 
nists say, an additional 900,000 people 
will leave, reducing the city’s population 
to about 2.5 million. Also targeted for re- 
settlement are most of the 30,000 polit- 
ical prisoners—there are far more, in- 
sist Western experts—that the regime 
admits are interred in remote “re-ed- 
ucation” camps. Many of these former 
military, political and security officials 
are in their third year of rigorous man- 
ual labor and intense indoctrination 
The wife of one of these prisoners told 
me that she has not seen her husband. 
a former army officer, since April 1975; 
she receives a brief letter from him ev- 
ery three months 

The North Vietnamese have moved 
slowly in imposing a Communist eco- 
nomic stamp on the South. Hanoi dares 
not add to the South’s massive unem- 
ployment by further disrupting its econ- 
omy. The demobilization of the Thieu 
regime's forces dumped at least | mil- 
lion men onto the labor market. Hanoi 
has thus allowed private commerce to 
continue for the time being, although 
those employed in the free market are 
penalized. They must pay taxes and are 
not eligible for the cheap rice in the gov- 
ernment shops 

Hanoi plans to revive the light in- 
dustries—making, among other things, 
plastics, motorbikes and textiles—that 
are located between Saigon and Bien 
Hoa, 20 miles to the north. They kept 
going after the fall of the Thieu regime, 
but some of the plants ground to a halt 
last year when their supplies ran out 
At the core of Hanoi’s economic plans 
for the South, however, are the new eco- 
nomic zones—huge areas of arable land 
to be created from now inhospitable for- 
ests, jungle and swamps, primarily in the 
Central Highlands and Mekong Delta 
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PHAN HIEN AT VIETNAMESE EMBASSY IN PARIS 
Help from the enemy? 


These zones are intended to increase the 
country’s food supply and relieve crowd- 
ing in the cities. 

Diplomats in Hanoi are optimistic 
about Viet Nam’s long-range ability to 
extract its abundant resources (includ- 
ing offshore oil) and mobilize its pop- 
ulation. Right now, though, Hanoi badly 
needs aid. It gets about $500 million 
yearly from the Soviet Union and its 
East European satellites. Other nations. 
such as China, Sweden and France, are 
contributing an estimated $500 million 
But it is ironic that Viet Nam’s biggest 
hope is its old enemy—the U.S 


PIZZA SIGN ON SAIGON’S DONG KHOI STREET 





WEST GERMANY 


The Old Lady and the Terrorists 


Policemen in the German-Swiss 
border town of Singen were not partic- 
ularly alarmed last week when an ex- 
cited old lady marched in to say that 
she had sighted a pair of terrorists in a 
local café. Since a massive man hunt 
was launched last month for the assas- 
sins of Federal Prosecutor Siegfried Bu- 
back, West German police stauons have 
been swamped with mistaken reports of 
sightings of three revolutionaries who 
are wanted for shooting Buback, his 
chauffeur and a bodyguard in a deadly 
spray of machine-gun fire. 

Wrong Turn. Nonetheless, two Sin- 
gen officers ambled down to the Cafe 
Hanser for a routine check of the re- 
port. There, composedly eating break- 
fast at a table, were a young man with 
a huge drooping moustache and a thin- 
lipped blonde. Asked for his identity pa- 
pers, the man led the policemen into a 
nearby parking area. Reaching into his 
rucksack, he pulled out a sawed-off sub- 
machine gun, shot one of the officers in 
the chest and wounded the other in the 
arm. Commandeering an Opel at gun- 
point from a passing motorist, he and 
his companion sped off in the direction 
of the highway to Stuttgart. As three car- 
loads of Singen police gave chase, the 
pair took a wrong turn that brought 
them toa dead-end barrier near a brook 
In the ensuing battle, a policeman 
grabbed the fleeing man’s submachine 
gun and wounded the woman in the leg 
The man was shot in the head. Ballistic 
tests later showed that the same gun had 
been used in the Buback murders 

As the suspected killer lay dying in 
a Singen hospital last week, he was iden- 
tified as Ginter Sonnenberg, 22, the No 
1 fugitive on West Germany's “Most 
Wanted” list. His companion, Verena 
Becker, 24, is now in West Germany's 


top security prison in Stammheim. Both 
had been involved with the terrorist Red 
Army Faction founded by Ulrike Mein- 
hof, who hanged herself in prison last 
year, and Andreas Baader, who was sen- 
tenced to life imprisonment last month 
(TIME, May 9). Responsible for a series 
of “anti-imperialist” bank heists, bomb- 
ings of U.S. Army bases in Germany 
and the assassinations of public officials, 
the Baader-Meinhof gang has been a 
scourge for nearly a decade 

A late recruit to the Baader-Mein- 
hof revolutionary cause, Sonnenberg 
had previously been arrested for dem- 
onstrating in a courtroom against pris- 
on conditions for convicted terrorists 
Becker was a professional revolutionary 
First jailed in 1972 for helping to bomb 
a British boating club in West Berlin, 
she was one of five imprisoned terror- 
ists released in exchange for kidnaped 
politician Peter Lorenz, who was ab- 
ducted in 1975 while running for mayor 
in Berlin. Flown to the People’s Dem- 
ocratic Republic of Yemen by the Bonn 
government, Becker reportedly took 
courses in hijacking and other terrorist 
skills at a training camp run by the 
Marxist, militanuy anti-Israel Popular 
Front for the Liberation of Palestine 

Police found pistols, revolvers and 
a stiletto in the captured couple’s ruck- 
sacks, as well as train tickets to Zurich 
and several forged identity documents. 
Authorities suspect that Sonnenberg and 
Becker had been bringing the arms and 
documents to a secret meeting of ter- 
rorists in Switzerland when they were 
recognized from newspaper photos by 
the sharp-eyed old lady in Singen. Ger- 
man and Swiss police were on high-pri- 
ority alert last week as they searched 
for two other suspects in the Buback as- 
sassinalion conspiracy 


WOUNDED TERRORISTS SONNENBERG & BECKER BEING EVACUATED AFTER SHOOTOUT 
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INDONESIA’S PRESIDENT SUHARTO 


INDONESIA 


A Land of Promise: 


It was, as one amazed European 
journalist noted, “an organization mir- 
acle.” For a country where snafus are ac- 
cepted miseries of everyday life, last 
week's national elections in Indonesia 
—following a tense campaign in which 
a dozen were killed and hundreds were 
arrested—went off with remarkable 
smoothness. Almost all of Indonesia's 70 
million eligible voters trooped unevent- 
fully to the polls to elect 360 members 
of a new parliament—in addition to 100 
appointed by President Suharto.* At 
week’s end, the ballots were still being 
counted, but Suharto’s military-backed 
Golkar, a “functional group” of profes- 
sionals and bureaucrats, had apparently 
won about 62% of the vote and at least 
236 seats in the new house. Golkar’s 
popular vote almost equaled its total in 
the 1971 elections—the only prior test 
of the government's popularity since Su- 
harto ousted the late, pro-Communist 
Sukarno in the bloody aftermath of an 
abortive leftist coup in 1965 

The election results came as no great 
surprise. In Indonesia, the military is 
omnipresent if not quite omnipotent, 
and the two main opposition groups 
—the Muslim United Development 
Party (P.P.P.) and the Democratic Par- 
ty of Indonesia (P.D.1.)—had to endorse 
Suharto for President as a precondition 
for fielding any candidates at all. “There 
is no question that Suharto is in charge,” 
said one foreign diplomat shortly before 
balloting began. “The military is united 
and they support him. The great mass 
of people think that things are as they 
are, and that’s that.” 

Or is it? Despite Suharto’s triumph 
at the polls, Indonesia still suffers from 


"As is the custom on his native Java, Indonesia's 
main island, Suharto uses only his given name 
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FLAG-WAVING SUPPORTERS OF MUSLIM PARTY RALLYING IN JAKARTA BEFORE ELECTIONS 


the Wealth of a Troubled Paradise 


the same endemic corruption, the same 
extremes of wealth and poverty that led, 
in part, to Sukarno’s downfall. One clue 
to the potential depth of discontent: in 
the capital of Jakarta, a teeming (pop 
about 6 million) city of shopping cen- 
ters and new high-rise hotels that over- 
look crumbling shanty towns, the Mus- 
lim party, which had campaigned 
against the regime’s abuse of power, won 
46.7% of the vote, while Golkar got only 
34.8%. Cabled TIME Correspondent 
Richard Bernstein, who spent ten days 
touring Indonesia just before the elec- 
tion: “The powerful odor of corruption 
that emanates from government build- 
ings detracted from Suharto’s appeal, at 
least in the area where the citizenry is 
most politically aware.” 

Arab Traders. It is questionable 
whether anyone else could do much bet- 
ter than Suharto at governing Indonesia 

a diverse (more than 300 ethnic 
groups, dozens of languages) archipelago 
of 3,000 mineral-rich islands scattered 
over 3,000 miles of ocean. Just as it lured 
Arab traders and Dutch colonialists in 
centuries past, Indonesia today entices 
Western and Japanese businessmen in- 
terested in a financial killing. The sight 
of safari-suited foreigners sitting by the 
pools of Jakarta’s luxury hotels, drink- 
ing Bintang beer and talking about pipe- 
lines, drill sites and tax laws, is testi- 
mony to the seductive pull of Indonesia’s 
untapped natural resources 

Indonesia, in fact, has become a last 
frontier of the Pacific. The boom is now 
a decade old, and Suharto can claim 
much of the credit for it: shortly after Su- 
karno’s ouster, the government passed 
laws encouraging foreign investment 
Since then, vast sections of a breathtak- 
ingly beautiful country have been trans- 
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formed—though not always in a flatter- 
ing way. Huge development projects 
have brought roads, electricity, hospitals 
and schools to the hinterlands. None- 
theless most of Indonesia remains as it 
always was: a verdant wilderness pop- 
ulated by agrarian peoples. 

More than $10 billion worth of pro- 
jects has been approved since 1967. Yet, 
with an annual per capita income of only 
$185, Indonesia’s 140 million people 
rank among the world’s poorest. Rough- 
ly 6 million people are unemployed 
The influx of foreign funds was led by 
an oil boom that has made Indonesia, 
with a daily output of 1.7 million bbl., 
Asia’s only main exporter of crude. Cor- 
ruption and haphazard government pol- 
icies, however, have slowed further oil 


exploration to a crawl, and Indonesia 
may lose its exporting position within a 
decade 

Foreign confidence was shaken by 
the disastrous financial crisis undergone 
two years ago by the country’s national 
oil company, Pertamina. Afflicted by 
gross mismanagement and blatant cor- 
ruption, the company could not repay 
several billion dollars in loan obligations 
and had to be bailed out by the gov- 
ernment. To help raise the money, the 
government assessed Caltex—producer 
of 63% of Indonesian oil—an extra $1 
per bbl. in royalties and arbitrarily cut 
the earnings of other foreign oil com- 
panies by about $2.50 per bbl. Admits 
Indonesian Minister of Mining Affairs 
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DRILLING FOR OIL OFF KALIMANTAN COAST 


Mohammad Sadhi 
confidence was broken when we altered 
the contracts in a unilateral way.” While 
some companies have expressed interest 
in renewing exploration, experts agree 
that the government will have a hard 
time returning the search for oil to the 
same fever pitch as before the Perta- 
mina scandal 

High Grades. The bribery and bu- 
reaucratic malfeasance that nearly 
drove Pertamina under is far from rare 
in Indonesia. Says a Jakarta 
teacher who is accustomed to rewarding 
the children of officers and bureaucrats 
with high grades in return for gifts from 
their fathers: “If you can get into the 
government, you can get rich.” Unless 
they pay off, merchants find itall but im- 
possible to get papers signed, exports 
loaded aboard ships or vital spare parts 
The of- 
ficial just sits behind his desk and opens 
says the regional man 
ager of an American company You 
start dropping in 10,000-rupiah [$24] 
notes until he says that's enough and 
closes the drawer.” Suharto, to his cred- 
it, has regularly denounced komersial- 
isasi jabatan (abuse of office). But the 
sight of generals and poorly paid bureau- 
crats riding about Jakarta in chauffeur- 
driven Mercedes limousines indicates 
that the warnings are not heeded 

In light of the frustrations, why do 
businessmen still bother with Indonesia? 
everyone still 


We recognize that 


school 


released from customs sheds 


up a drawer 


Because,” answers one 
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thinks that this place has tremendous 
potential. Nobody wants to be left out 

Despite payoffs, the rewards to be gained 
in exploiting Indonesia’s mineral wealth 
are great. The physical problems 
though, can be awesome. TIME’s Bern- 
stein last month visited a new $850 mil- 
lion International Nickel Co. mine at 
Saroako on the island of Sulawesi. “Sa- 
roako is one of the wettest spots on earth 
getting well over 200 inches of rainfall 
a year,” he reported. “The hills contain 
ing the nickel are soft and sodden. Roads 
dredged out of the earth up to the ore 
sites quickly become quagmires negoua- 
ble only by balloon-tired trucks and 
with difficulty, tough little Land Rovers 
and Land Cruisers. The mud Is every- 
where except on those rare occasions 
when it is dry—and then a fine, jagged 
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stinging dust is everywhere instead 

To reach the site of the nickel ore 
Inco had to build a 33-mile, twisting all- 
weather road. Said Operations Man: 
Sandy Bell: “Every single piece of equip- 
ment, every nut, bolt, pen and pencil 
has come up that road.” The company 
also built hundreds of houses for its em 
ployees and is constructing a hydroelec- 
tric power dam. The village of Saroako 
once inhabited by 700 farmers and fish- 
erfolk, has grown to several thousand 
people as word spread of the possibility 
of jobs and easy money. Stores are now 
stocked with canned foods, toothpaste 
and plastic toys. and a bevy of prosti 
tutes has arrived from the coast. It is a 
frontier environment in which men oc 
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casionally lose control. Earlier this year, 
one worker deliberately plowed his 
Land Rover into the project manager's 
office. As the man had hoped, he was 
given a free, one-way ticket home 

Debt Service. The nickel of Sa- 
roako is only a fraction of Indonesia's 
unexplored wealth. There are huge cop- 
per deposits on remote, primitive Irian 
Jaya, bauxite in Kalimantan, coal on Su- 
matra, virgin forests of tropical timber 
on most of the major islands, Whether 
these resources can or will be exploited 
in time to save Indonesia from a major 
financial crisis is still in question. The 
country last year paid about $1.1 billion 
in debt service—about 16% of its total 
foreign-exchange earnings—which ab- 
sorbed more than half of the total of 
new loans granted from abroad. The 
problems of corruption and mismanage- 
ment and the high costs of building an 
infrastructure of roads, airfields, power 
plants and the like have increased the 
risks of big raw-material ventures al a 
time when Indonesia needs them most 

‘These people are their own worst 
enemies.” says a top executive of a U.S 
firm heavily involved in the archipelago 
“If we were offered the same opportu- 
nity now that we took a few years ago 
1 would counsel against it. I would put 
the money some place else.” That may 
not be the majority opinion now, but if 
enough other investors come to share 
the view, a paradise to be gained could 
easily become a paradise lost 
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That’s our answer to people who say 
that the American Worker isn’t as good as he 
used to be. 

He’s good enough to work at Zenith. 

And Zenith is good enough to be 
picked —for six consecutive years—as the 
color TV having the highest quality and 
needing the fewest repairs. 

And that’s not us talking. That’s the 
opinion of independent TV service technicians 
across the country. They’re the ones who 
singled out Zenith more than any 
other brand. ‘ 

The American Worker? He’s as good 
as they come. 

For more information about the service technicians’ opinions 


mentioned above, write to Vice President, Consumer Affairs, Zenith 
Radio Corporation, 1900 N. Austin Ave., Chicago, lll. 60639, 
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The quality goes in before 
the name goes on® 
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DIPLOMACY 


Turks, Greeks, Congress and Carter 


One of the world’s troublesome flash 
points, the eastern Mediterranean, in- 
volves not just two adversaries but four 

Greece against Turkey, and the U.S 
Congress against the White House. An 
increasing hazard of this four-way face- 
off: an open, ugly military confrontation 
between Greece and Turkey. possibly as 
early as this summer 

The underlying cause of the trouble 
is Cyprus. Three years ago, after an Ath- 
ens-inspired coup against President- 
Archbishop Makarios, Turkey invaded 
the island to protect its Turkish minor- 
ity. A strongly pro-Greek U.S. Congress 
responded by cutting off military aid to 
Ankara, which retaliated by taking con- 
trol of 26 U.S. military installations in 
Turkey. Congress's action did not make 
many points for the U.S. in Athens; the 
Administration was blamed for backing 
the hated military junta that collapsed 
after the failure of the Cyprus coup and 
for not stopping the Turks. The new 
democratic regime of Prime Minister 
Constantine Caramanlis abrogated the 
US. Navy's home-porting rights in 
Greek ports and canceled its military 
(but not its political) ties with NATO. 

At. President Ford’s prompting. 
Congress last year eased the embargo 
against Turkey by allowing it to buy up 
to $125 million in military equipment, 
but grant aid was forbidden. Last week 
Jimmy Carter tried to ease the embar- 
go still further—but Congress said no 
The House International Relations 
Committeé rejected an Administration 
proposal that Turkey be allowed to buy 
$50 million worth of F-4 Phantoms on 
credit. Congress has refused to act on 
longer military-aid proposals amounting 
to $1 billion over four years 

The congressional action embittered 
the Turks, who felt that it was an insult 
to a staunch anti-Communist ally. The 
rebuff on the Phantoms was particularly 
galling since Congress last month ap- 
proved the sale of 18 F-4s to Greece—on 
credit terms. Meanwhile, the embargo 





reduced the effectiveness of the Turk- 
ish air force by 50%; planes earmarked 
for NATO service were grounded for lack 
of spare parts 

Meeting Carter this week in Lon- 
don, Turkish Premier Stileyman Dem- 
irel will undoubtedly complain that 
Greece is getting preferential treatment. 
Demirel will also stress that no Turkish 
government can negotiate a Cyprus 
agreement under U.S. pressure, partic- 
ularly in the midst of an election cam- 
paign so violent that 36 people were 
killed last week in Istanbul 

Much Expected. Although the 
Greeks receive about the same amount 
of US. aid for an army only one-third 
the size of Turkey's, they were furious 
with Carter for giving any support at 
all to Ankara. Athenians who danced 
in the street when the President was 
elected are beginning to turn on him for 
being as anti-Greek as Henry Kissinger. 
Said one member of Premier Caraman- 
lis’ government last week: “So much had 
been expected from the Carter Admin- 
istration. Instead, there appears the fa- 
miliar American attitude: Turkey first, 
then we'll see about the Greeks.” 

Another issue divides Greece and 
Turkey: Who controls the Aegean? Ho- 
mer’s wine-dark sea is dotted with 3,049 
Greek islands, some of which are only 
a few miles from Turkey's shores. Two 
years ago, the US. was able to mediate 
successfully between the two NATO part- 
ners when they approached the brink 
of war in a territorial dispute. Greece 
hinted it might extend territorial waters 
from six to twelve miles around each is- 
land; the Turks warned Washington that 
that would be a fighting matter, and the 
Greeks dropped the idea, With both 
sides now so angry, the U.S. may not be 
able to mediate a new feud over oil and 
air rights in the Aegean, which have fre- 
quently brought the two countries close 
to war in the past two years 

The Aegean crisis began in 1974 af- 
ter oil was discovered off the island of 
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Thassos. Both nations, which are heav- 
ily dependent on foreign oil, began a 
search for other pools. Athens claimed 
that each of its islands has a continen- 
tal shelf. Such a claim would preclude 
Turkish drilling in much of the Aege- 
an. Nonetheless, the Turks last year dis- 
patched the seismographic ship Sismik- 
7 to carry on oil explorations near 
several Greek islands: the converted 
trawler was challenged by Greek de- 
stroyers and a battle was narrowly avert- 
ed. Sismik-/] was supposed to sail on an- 
other exploratory mission this month, 
but its departure has been postponed 
Ironically, the oil at Thassos is not only 
of poor quality but is also expensive to 
exploit, and petroleum experts are skep- 
tical about how much oil there really is. 
“They think its Oklahoma out there,” 
says an American engineer. “But it looks 
like a bummer to me.” 

Relations between the two countries 
depend in part on the outcome of Tur- 
key’s June 5 elections. Demirel’s Justice 
Party is being challenged by the liberal 
Republican People’s Party of former 
Premier Biilent Ecevit, who became 
something of a national hero by order- 
ing the Cyprus invasion. Ecevit has been 
shot at four times on the hustings and 
angrily claims that his opponent prefers 
“pistols to polls.” Although the cam- 
paign had been marred by violence, the 
nation was stunned by last week’s mas- 
sacre in Istanbul's Taksim Square, 
where 150,000 people had gathered to 
hear pro-Ecevit speeches by leaders of 
the leftist Revolutionary Confederation 
of Trade Unions. A group believed to 
be far-left Maoists began firing at the 
crowd; 34 of the 36 who died while try- 
ing to flee were trampled to death or 
clubbed by union security guards 

The violence has so fragmented Tur- 
key that it is possible that neither Dem- 
irel nor Ecevit will win any kind of man- 
date. If that happens, the Aegean crisis 
will continue to fester. Greece’s Cara- 
manlis, for one, is so pessimistic about 
the situation that he has begun to feel 
that the Turkish military—the generals 
who plotted the hated attack on Cyprus 
—may turn out to be the only stable 
group with whom Greece can deal 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
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| The efficiet 
of The Nev 


More efficient use of space than before. 
More ease of maintenance than before. 
More mileage than before. Because 
efficiency is important. And Chevrolet 
wants to bring you more: 
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t 5 s comfortable. It is roomy. It is 

But remarkably, it is also efficient 

More mileage. 

A nifty little book published by the U.S Government—the 1977 

EPA Guide for New Car Buyers—reports that The New Chewolet 

equipped with automatic transmission, has mileage estimates 

of 22 mpg highw 17 mpg city with its new standard Six; 

24 mpg highway, 1¢ mpg city with its new available 305-2 V8 
Both are noticeable improvements over last years standard 
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how you drive, the condition of your car, and how it is equipped 
Also, EPA Wes for California are lowe 
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room The New Chevro 
has compared to the 
Ider style, full-size cors 

still being offered by our 
cles competitor 

2 needs to tell 
you how important 
nterior room is fo your 
comfort. 

















More trunk room. 

Thanks once again to its more 
efficient design, The New Chevrolet 
als nore trunk room 
Awhopping 20.2 cu. ft. inthe Sedan 


® MORE INNOVATIONS. 

® MORE HEAD ROOM. 

® MORE REAR SEAT LEG ROOM. 

® MORE TRUNK ROOM. 

Also, more enjoyment. * MORE MILES TO THE GALLON. ; 
reasingly important for all * MORE CORROSION PROTECTION. 

io ine rracre eficiont. in thsi * MORE EASE OF ENTRY AND EXIT. 

ehh. Tee ‘Shccss ae | @ MORE EASE OF MAINTENANCE. 

natenals. In their use of | * MORE VALUES FOR YOUR MONEY. 

natural resources. But that doesn’t | 

iid be dull. Or 

oring. And The New 

olet isn’t. As your very first 

test drive will tell you | 
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Crowning jewel of the renaissance 
of downtown Los Angeles is the 
dramatic new Bonaventure Hotel, a 
vibrant architectural statement from 
an exciting city 

Its centerpiece is a gleaming 35 
floor cylinder with four connecting 
towers. The entire structure wears 
a skin of 310,000 square feet of 
PPG Solarcool” Bronze reflective 
glass, the largest application of this 
glass in the world 

But spectacular appearance Is not 
the only reason for using Solarcoo! 
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PPG GLASS EARNS ITS PLACE INT 


Bronze glass. Its ability to reduce 
solar heat gain is the ingredient that 
makes such a lavish design state- 
ment so practical in the warm 
Southern California climate 

We make our glass work harder, 
perform better. And upgrading 
products and services is typical of 
how we market our chemicals, coat- 
ings and resins, and fiber glass, too 

That's our way of doing business 


at PPG. We put more into our prod- 


ucts, so that our customers get 
more out of them 
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For a multi-industry company, it’s 
a great way to grow 

PPG Industries, Inc., One Gateway 
Center, Pittsburgh, Pa. 15222 
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Time for a Long, Lazy Trollope Ride 


Writers’ reputations are as volatile 
as dollar stocks. Henry James has been 
up and down the literary Dow Jones so 
often that his pants are shiny from the 
ride, while Rudyard Kipling, who won 
the Nobel Prize for beating the drums 
of imperialism, is read these days—if he 
is read at all—almost exclusively by 
children. Sinclair Lewis, the great name 
of the "20s—and the first American to 
win the Nobel for literature—is noticed 
only by spiders on library shelves, and 
John Dos Passos, who dominated the 
‘30s, is all but forgotten in the ‘70s. In 
good times and bad, however, there is 
at least one sure bet: Trollope, Trollope 
and Trollope again. 

The literary Establishment has nev- 
er considered Anthony Trollope a great 
novelist, like such near contemporaries 
as Tolstoy, Flaubert or Balzac. Noted 
at least partly for his prodigious output 
—47 novels, five travel books, and in- 
numerable articles—he has never been 
ranked higher than third or fourth 
among his peers in Victorian England, 
after Dickens, George Eliot and prob- 
ably Thackeray. Readers, however, 
have been kinder, and Trollope has al- 
ways enjoyed an enthusiastic following. 
During World War II, for example, he 
ranked first in the esteem of English 
readers, and Londoners took him down 
to the Tubes to help them forget the Ger- 
man bombs exploding above. Trollope 
sales rose then in the U'S. as well, and 
for a time Barchester Towers and The 
Last Chronicle of Barset were as hot 
—well, almost as hot—as black-market 
sugar. 

Zz 

Now, nearly a century after his 
death, Trollope is more popular than 
ever. The Pallisers, the 22-part PBS tcle- 
vision series based on his political nov- 
els, has received almost universal praise 
from the critics, and has won a devot- 
ed, sometimes even fanatical, audience. 
In Manhattan, liquor store dealers have 
been startled by a sudden demand for a 
liqueur called orange curagao. The rea- 
son can now be told: it was the favorite 
drink of Trollope’s crusty old Duke of 
Omnium. Oxford University Press. 
which publishes the six Palliser volumes, 
quickly cleaned out its stock after the 
TV program began in late January; it or- 
dered a second printing and is selling 
that out as well. The sales have been par- 
ticularly impressive considering the for- 
midable cost of the books ($25 for a 
boxed set of paperbacks), their daunt- 
ing length (4.624 pages), and their lack 
of anything that would make a Victo- 
rian schoolgirl blush 

The Harvard Coop, which has one 
of the biggest book departments in the 
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CARICATURE OF TROLLOPE SEATED ON HIS OWN WORKS 


East, reports a dramatic boom in Trol- 
lope, and stores in Ann Arbor, Mich.. 
home of the University of Michigan, say 
that they cannot stock enough of his 
books to satisfy customers. In New York 
City, Brentano's notes a steady sale; for 
a heady three-week period in February 
and March, Trollope was even one of 
their best sellers. Taking careful account 
of the market, Berkley paperbacks has 
brought out a one-volume condensation 
of the six Palliser novels—with 250,000 
copies already in print—and is now 
planning to issue a full edition of each. 
. 

Trollope has always had a distin- 
guished following. Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne claimed that he would rather 
write like Trollope than like Hawthorne. 
Trollope’s novels, he said, “precisely suit 
my taste, solid and substantial, written 
on the strength of beef and through the 
inspiration of ale.” Tolstoy said that 
“Trollope kills me, kills me with his ex- 
cellence.” A newer fan was an Amer- 
ican Senator by the name of John Ken- 
nedy, who was seen reading The 
American Senator after he won the Dem- 
ocratic nomination in 1960. Former 
British Prime Minister Harold Macmil- 
lan always kept a Trollope novel on his 
night table. He marveled at the para- 
dox that Trollope’s novels are so sound 
politically, while those of Disraeli, the 
most adroit politician of the Victorian 
era, are so patently false. John Kenneth 
Galbraith confesses to being a Trollope 
junkie. “For many years I didn’t think 
I could go on vacation without a Trol- 
lope novel,” says Galbraith. “He's a 
narcotic.” 

There are as many reasons to love 
Trollope as there are people who read 
him. High on the list is his magical abil- 
ity to soothe: by rough and arbitrary cal- 
culation, 25 pages of Barchester Towers 
are equal to a 5-mg. Valium, while 15 
pages of Can You Forgive Her?are worth 
two Miltowns. The intricate struggles for 
power within the Anglican Church and 
the Victorian crises of conscience are in- 
teresting but not unduly exciting, ab- 
sorbing but not all-involving. Best of all, 
the stories go on seemingly forever and 
satisfy the modern taste for family sagas 

just look at Roots and Upstairs, Down- 
stairs. Says Galbraith: “Anybody who 
tells you he has read all of Trollope is a 
liar. No matter how old you are, you'll 
always find another volume you haven't 
read before.” 

Trollope approached his work with 
singular calm and matter-of-factness, 
and he delighted in comparing himself 
to a cobbler, an upholsterer or an un- 
dertaker. Writing. he said, was just a 
job like any other. and putting words 


on paper to make stories was no dif- 
ferent from stitching leather to make 
shoes. His real career, he maintained, 
was in the post office, where he worked 
for 33 years, rising from clerk to exec- 
utive. (It was Trollope who introduced 
the street-corner mailbox.) Indeed. his 
failure finally to become the second in 
command, the highest post he could 
hope to achieve, was more galling to him 
than the barbs of all the literary critics 
in London. 

In person, Trollope looked and act- 
ed more like a parody of the English 
clubman than the Byronic titan who 
single-handedly filled whole shelves. 
Fox hunting was a passion, and his 
hunt scenes, to which he devoted a chap- 
ter in every novel, are the best in the 
language. He was bluff and comically 
loud, and, following tradition, he dozed 
over his port, emitting the kind of snore 
Carlyle compared to the sound of a 
Chaldean trumpet in the new moon 
He had a clear and conventional code 
of manners and morals—“The object 
of a novel should be to instruct in mor- 
als while it amuses,” he proclaimed 
—and his idea of a four-letter word 
was to say nothing more than that a 
man was not a gentleman. “You are 
no gentleman!” Sir Harry Hotspur tells 
his nephew in Sir Harry Hotspur of 
Humblethwaite. (Trollope was not good 
at titles.) “Sir Harry,” replies the neph- 
ew, “that is strong language.” “Strong?” 
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snorts Sir Harry. “Of course it is strong 
I mean it to be strong.” 

But behind the red-faced clubman, 
the bearded paterfamilias (he had two 
sons). the inveterate moralizer, was a 
writer of divine obsession. Every morn- 
ing Trollope would rise at exactly 5 and 
drink his coffee. At 5:30 he would sit 
down at his desk, and read until 6 what 
he had written the day before. At 6 he 
would start writing. and for the next 34 
hours would turn out 250 words every 
15 minutes, with a watch in front of him 
to keep him to the mark. At 9:30 he 
would get up from his desk, eat the nor- 
mal Victorian breakfast—meat. ham. 
fish, kidneys, eggs and bacon—and leave 
for his job at the post office. Many peo- 
ple laughed at his rigidity. but Trollope 
knew that it was right, at least for him- 
self. “Nothing surely is so potent as a 
law that may not be disobeyed.” he said 
“It has the force of the water drop that 
hollows the stone.” 

Infinite Grays. The thought of be- 
ing idle for even a day made him fret- 
ful, and the morning after he finished 
one novel Trollope would begin anoth- 
er, pausing only to refill the inkwell, He 
traveled all over the world—including 


the U.S. for nine months at the start of 


the Civil War—but his daily writing rou- 
tine never varied. Henry James. who 
was a fellow passenger on one transat- 
lantic voyage, both praised and shud- 
dered at his industry. “The season was 
unpropitious, ’ James observed, “the ves- 
sel overcrowded, the voyage detestable” 

but Trollope nonetheless wrote for his 
allotted time 

Perhaps Trollope worked too hard, 
and doubtless he should have stopped 
to revise. His plots can be hopeless. his 
style is generally plain as boiled beef, 
and almost every book is too long, some- 
times far too long. For those who can 
slow to his pace, however, his virtues 
outweigh every defect. His characters 
are so real that they almost step from 
the page and ring for the servants. No 
one is all good or bad in Trollope’s world 
and there are no villains or heroes—or 
absolute fools. He did not see charac- 
ters in black or white, but in an infinite 
number of grays. He wrote of ordinary 
people who sometimes did extraordi- 
nary things. “His great. his inestimable 
merit.” said James, “was a complete ap- 
preciation of the usual.” 

Yet Trollope’s final merit was even 
more than that: it was his infallible com- 
mon sense. Other writers have had 
greater genius, but perhaps none has had 


a firmer. more certain knowledge of 


what his characters—what real people 

should do for their own happiness and 
contentment. More often than not he 
imparted that knowledge to them and 
to the reader. and allowed both to en- 
joy what is known as a happy ending 
Trollope wrote of the triumph of com- 
mon sense over the irrational. of order 
over disorder. And that, 100 years lat- 
er. is a message that still sells and still 
satishes Gerald Clarke 
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And Now, Here’s 
Charles Dickens 


Trollope and his Pallisers were 
merely the vanguard of a Victorian in- 
vasion of the small US. screen. This 
week the Public Broadcasting Service 
begins a four-part series based on 
Charles Dickens’ Hard Times. Another 
Dickens novel, Our Mutal Friend, will 
be presented on PBS next fall. and be- 
fore the year is out the network plans a 
serialized biography of the author 

The Dickens era is well begun with 
this production of Hard Times, which is 
as spare as The Pallisers is lush. Wheth- 
er PBS intended it or not, the two series 
are ideal companions. Trollope wrote of 
power struggles in Parliament and of in- 
trigue under the topiary at the country 
house of the Duke of Omnium. In Hard 
Times Dickens explained what life was 
like for those who could only peer 
through the gates—and how much mis- 
ery it cost to maintain those ducal shrubs 
in such well-shaved elegance 

Dickens’ story takes place in Coke- 
town, where workers spend 14 hours a 
day in the factories and the rest of the 
time in their grim hovels. The owners 
clothe their greed in the high-toned 
words of utilitarianism, the philosophy 
of the time: what works is good. and 
good is what works 

Genuine Scrap. Josiah Bounderby 
(Timothy West) is the apostle of the 
creed, the poor boy who made good. a 
man of red-faced bluster and aggressive 
self-pity. “I'm a bit of dirty riffraff.” he 
brags. “a genuine scrap of rag. tag and 
bobtail.”” His young wife Louisa Grad- 
grind (Jacqueline Tong, who played 
Daisy in Upstairs, Downstairs) is as 
much a victim of the times as her hus- 
band’s workers. Her father (Patrick 
Allen), who runs what is thought to be 
a progressive school, has taught her to ig- 
nore all feeling and rely only on facts 
“How satisfying is the possession of 
fact.” he says. “which does away with 
any mystery surrounding our daily life!” 

But Bounderby and the Gradgrinds 
know all facts and possess no feelings 
Ignorance of their own hearts darkens 
their lives as the smoke outside darkens 
their windows, “You learnt a good deal, 
Louisa,” says Mrs. Gradgrind (Ursula 
Howells), “-ologies of every kind, 
-ologies. -ologies. from morning till 
night. -ologies of every description. But 
there is something your father missed 
out, or forgot.” It takes Mr. Sleary (Har- 
ry Markham), the disreputable owner of 
a circus, and Sissy (Michelle Dibnah) 
the daughter of a clown, to explain the 
lessons of dreams and imagination 
Hard Times is the story of Louisa’s slow 
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LOUISA GRADGRIND & HER FATHER 
A surfeit of facts and -ologies. 


tutelage—against the backdrop of Vic- 
torian greed and despair 

The series has the brilliant intensi- 
ty of a daguerreotype. Dickens’ lost and 
searching souls stare from their picture 
Straight and unblinking, as if to say 
“This is how we were.” The acting is so 
good that it is difficult to imagine any 
actor being anyone else or doing any- 
thing differently. The one fault, alas, is 
Dickens’ own: Hard Times was written 
out of rage and righteous hatred, and 
even this TV version, otherwise so ad- 
mirable, sometimes has the unhappy 
sound of antique propaganda G.C. 














White rum. It does something for tonic 
that gin or vodka can’t. 


Make no mistake. This is in no marvelous. This #s an attempt to lure to mix. Lovely to drink. And absolute 
Way an attempt to disparage either gin you into tasting a drink that, we feel, _‘Aell to describe. 
and tonic or vodka and tonic. Both surpasses them both. The magic of white rum and tonic. 
are classic summer drinks. Crisp, cold, White rum and tonic. It’s simple 


It’s very easy to get all tangled 
up in words when you try to explain 
why white rum from Puerto Rico 
makes a better tonic drink than gin 
or vodka. 

We find ourselves reaching for 
familiar phrases like “gentler” and 
“more refreshing.” And, while they're 
true, they just don’t convey the great- 
ness of the drink. White rum and 
tonic appear to have been made for 
each other. When they get cogether, 
their separate tastes seem to blend into 
a whole new kind of summer drink. 
Something indescribably soft and 
clean-tasting. 

Taste test gives clue. 

In an effort to determine what 
makes our white rum from Puerto Rico 
sO unique, we authorized a recent taste 
test in 20 major cities. We tested white 
rum against gin and vodka among 
some 500 drinkers. And we tested it in 
its purest form — straight. 

White rum was a clear winner. 
The reasons most often given? Taste — 
and smoothness. 

Perhaps that extra smoothness 
explains white rum’s ability to team up 
so uncannily with tonic. 


oO oo 


Taste. Then, you tell us, 


On the next hot summer evening, 
experience for yourself the magic that 
happens when white rum meets 
tonic. Then you try to explain it. i 


PUERTO RICAN RUMS 
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SIGN-CARRYING DEMONSTRATORS INVADING NUCLEAR-PLANT SITE IN NEW HAMPSHIRE 
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The Siege of Seabrook 


The small town of Seabrook (pop 
5,300) is invaded annually on the Me- 
morial Day weekend by the first wave 
of summer vacationers eager to enjoy 
New Hampshire's bays and beaches 
This year invasion came early to Sea- 
brook. For five years, environmentalists 
and others opposed to atomic power 
plants have been trying to block con- 
struction by the state’s Public Service 
Co. of two 1.15 million-kilowatt nucle- 
ar reactors near Seabrook. Last week 
they took their protests into the streets 
With the precision of a well-trained 
army, some 2,000 protesters, carrying 
backpacks and water bottles, occupied 
the construction site and set up a tent 
city in an attempt to halt permanently 
the oft-delayed project 

Polite Police. For months, the 
Clamshell Alliance, a Portsmouth-based 
organization founded by New England 
antinuclear groups, had been planning 
its strategy and training volunteers in 
the techniques of nonviolent resistance 
Then the alliance marshaled its forces 
and took the offensive. As the main body 
of slogan-chanting demonstrators con- 
verged on the main gate of the Seabrook 
site, another group advanced on the area 
across a salt marsh. A third force ar- 
rived in boats piloted by local lobster- 
men—who fear that the discharge from 
the plant would cut their catches—and 
waded ashore. By the evening of the first 
day, the demonstrators seemed to have 
settled in for a long siege 

Plans for the demonstration had 
been viewed with alarm by Governor 
Meldrim Thomson Jr., and with some- 
thing approaching hysteria by William 
Loeb, the abrasively conservative editor 
of the Manchester Union Leader, who 
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likened the protesters to “Nazi storm 
troopers under Hitler.” But when Thom- 
son helicoptered to the site the day after 
the occupation, he was greeted politely 
by the demonstrators despite his insis- 
tence that they leave. “You have the 
right to an opinion opposite to that of 
other people, and you have come to let 
the world know your side,” Thomson 
told the protesters. “But,” he added, 
“you are violating the law of New 
Hampshire, and whether this is a nucle- 
ar plant or an oil refinery or a nursing 
home, you are trespassing.” At Thom- 
son's orders, police gave the demonstra- 
tors about an hour to leave the site 
When most refused to budge, the police 
moved in and began making arrests 

A few protesters went limp and had 
to be carried from the site. But most of 
them listened impassively as police po- 
litely told them they were arrested; then 
they picked up their packs and boarded 
the waiting buses for the 25-minute ride 
to the National Guard armory in Ports- 
mouth. Most of the more than 1,400 pro- 
testers arrested and charged with crim- 
inal trespass refused to post the required 
bail of up to $500 

By week’s end, as judges tried to ex- 
pedite handling of the cases, some dem- 
onstrators were being tried and sen- 
tenced to two-week jail terms. But the 
sentences did not seem to shake the de- 
termination of those yet untried. Their 
decision to hold out until they were re- 
leased on personal recognizance posed 
a problem for the state of New Hamp- 
shire, which must bear the estimated 
$50,000-a-day cost of caring for those ar- 
rested. The occupation—and the pro- 
testers’ plan to return next year with a 
force of 18,000—also added to the frus- 
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trations of the Public Service Co., 
which has been trying since 1972 to get 
the 48 separate local, state and federal 
permits needed to build the two-reactor 
plant. The utility has been harassed by 
suits brought by environmentalists, who 
fear, among other things, that sea wa- 
ter used to cool the reactors would harm 
marine life unless it was recooled be- 
fore being discharged back into the 
ocean. They have received support from 
the New England regional office of the 
federal Environmental Protection 
Agency, which has refused permission 
for the plant to discharge its cooling wa- 
ter directly back into the ocean. As a re- 
sult of these roadblocks, construction 
has barely proceeded beyond the exca- 
vation stage. 

Members of the Clamshell Alliance 
hope to halt construction completely 
with future demonstrations. “Our inten- 
tion was to occupy the site and stop con- 
struction of the plant,” explained Clam- 
shell Spokesman Harvey Wasserman. 
31, an author and farmer. “We feel Sea- 
brook in particular and nuclear power 
plants in general are life and death is- 
sues. We are acting in self-defense.” 

Premature Party. Some believe 
that the anti-nuclear energy forces are 
on the verge of victory. “I was impressed 
by what they did,” says Daniel Ford, a 
Harvard-trained economist and director 
of the Union of Concerned Scientists, 
in Cambridge, Mass. “But it was like 
beating a dead horse. The industry has 
come to a halt.” Others agree. Says Ir- 
win Bupp, a lecturer at the Harvard 
Business School: “For all practical pur- 
poses, there is a moratorium on build- 
ing plants. In effect, for a short term. 
the antinuclear people have won.” A vic- 
tory celebration, however, may be pre- 
mature. Like the majority of Americans, 
President Carter believes nuclear pow 
er is necessary to meet America’s en 
ergy needs—and has promised to push 
for faster licensing of plants similar to 
the one under siege at Seabrook 
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SEATTLE SLEW GALLOPS HOME A HANDY WINNER IN THE KENTUCKY DERBY 
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Seattle Slew Strides Home by Two 


When he came up for auction at a 
1975 summer sale of Kentucky year- 
lings, he was just Hip No. 128, an anon- 
ymous colt with an awkward bearing 
and a slightly skewed front foot. He was 
gaveled off at the paltry price, by thor- 
oughbred standards, of $17,500, and led 
away to his new owners, Karen and 
Mickey Taylor. It seemed hardly an aus- 
picious union—an unassuming yearling 
anda stable whose racing silks were just 
two years and a handful of horses old 

The Taylors bid for the big dark bay 
on the advice of a friend, Veterinarian 
James Hill. His backstretcher's eye had 
spotted something special in the gangly 
colt. The three retired to a motel room 
and a bottle of bourbon for the joyful 
chore of naming No. 128 and toasting fu- 
ture victories. They settled on Seattle 
Slew—aflter the sibilant city closest to 
the Taylors’ home in White Swan, Wash 
(pop. 400), and the swampy Florida bot- 
tom lands, or slews, where Hill was 
raised. Since then, Seattle Slew has giv- 
en the Taylors seven occasions to hoist 
a glass in victory celebration, the best 
of all coming last Saturday at Churchill 
Downs: mint juleps 

Overcoming a poor start and sur 
viving a head-to-head backstretch duel 
Seattle Slew got the first real test of his 
racing career and handled it courageous- 
ly to win the 103rd Kentucky Derby by 
nearly two lengths. His victory was sol- 
id. but hardly overwhelming: his time 
of 2 min. 2% sec. for the 14-mile Derby 
distance. particularly the slow final 
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quarter-mile, was well off the pace of 
past champions, even though the track 
was quite fast 

Still, the long-striding dark bay will 
be a firm favorite for the 1«-mile 
Preakness in Baltimore later this month, 
though his competition will stiffen there 
He may have serious trouble in New 
York’s Belmont Stakes: the | 4-mile dis- 
tance could prove too much for him 
While his performance may mute Tri- 
ple Crown talk, Seattle Slew was still 
the best at Churchill Downs on Ken- 
tucky Derby Day, which makes him this 
year’s colt with a shot at U.S. racing's 
most coveted sweep 

A Triple contender is a horse own- 
er's fairy tale, and for the Taylors, Se- 
attle Slew is an unlikely Prince Charm- 
ing. His breeding was one of a kind, but 
not really royal. He is the great-grand- 
son of Secretariat's sire, Bold Ruler—a 
line that shows lots of speed but dubi- 
ous staying power. Slew was the first foal 
of his dam. My Charmer; his sire, Bold 
Reasoning, fell while covering another 
mare shortly after siring Slew and had 
to be destroyed. On early form, the Bold 
Reasoning-My Charmer issue was not 
promising. His hindquarters were over- 
sized and his gait was hardly classic. Ex- 
ercise Rider Mike Kennedy recalled his 
early rides on the two-year-old colt: “At 
first he was awkward when he galloped 
It felt like he had five legs and they were 
going everywhere.” 

But Veterinarian Hill thought that 
the colt was perfectly balanced and 






merely in need of some growing. Says 
Hill: “He had a great back, long between 
the legs. The longer the back, the long- 
er the stride. He had long, sloping shoul- 
ders and an angular hip. Any of these 
attributes makes you like a horse, and 
this one had all of them.” Buy him, Hill 
told the Taylors 

By last summer Seattle Slew stood 
more than 16 hands high, the foot had 
straightened so that the flaw was barely 
noticeable and—as Hill had predicted 
—the colt had filled in. Said Kennedy 
“His front legs caught up to that huge 
hindquarters of his, and he started to 
run as smooth as glass.” And fast. Train- 
er Billy Turner, 37, who had never taken 
a horse to the Derby before, thought that 
Slew’s speed was so great that it could 
prove self-destructive, as was the case 
with the big filly Ruffian in 1975. Afraid 
that the horse would injure himself if al- 
lowed to run too often or too fast, Tur 
ner chose a light training and racing 
schedule; for a healthy horse of this cal- 
iber to have only six races before the 
Derby is all but unheard of. 

Seattle Slew won his three races as 
a two-year-old so impressively that he 
earned the Eclipse Award as the out- 
standing colt of his class. In the Cham- 
pagne Stakes at Belmont, he reeled off 
the fastest time in the 105-year history 
of the event 

Backstretch Struggle. But Turner 
continued to keep Seattle Slew under a 
tight rein. Most horses run more hard 
workouts before their first real race than 
Slew has had in his entire career. The 
Derby was the first time he had ever 
run 1% miles. Turner's tender handling 
though criticized, brought Seattle Slew 
to Kentucky sound and fit 

During the post parade at Churchill 
Downs, Seattle Slew was unusually ner- 
vous—lathered up and, apparently, un- 
settled by the large (124,038) crowd. He 
broke late—he usually does—and was 
slow finding his stride. But Jockey Jean 
Cruguet drove him deftly through tight 
traffic, then settled into a rousing back- 
stretch struggle with For the Moment 
At the head of the stretch, Cruguet 
whipped him into a four-length lead and 
kept him on top handily, as Run Dusty 
Run and Sanhedrin closed to within 1% 
lengths at the finish 

In the winner's circle afterward, the 
Taylors reveled in their fortune. They 
are far from traditional horse owners 
Their home is a trailer on an Indian res- 
ervation near the logging business they 
own, Instead of whisking into Louisville 
on a private jet, they arrived in a camp- 
er and spent as much time mucking 
around the barn with stable hands as at 
tending parties. They are even prom- 
ising to return some of their good for- 
tune to the sport by keeping Seattle Slew 
in action past his 3-year-old season. Says 
Mickey: “It doesn’t matter how much 
we're offered. If the Slew stays sound. 
we won't sell him for stud. Racing has 
given us a lot, and we want to give him 
back to racing.” 
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ENERGY 


AUTOS 


A Look at the Cars of 1985 


Long before President Carter pro- 
posed taxes on gasoline and the sales 
price of big cars, Detroit's auto design- 
ers knew they were in trouble. A law 
passed 17 months ago required auto- 
makers by 1985 to turn out cars that av- 
erage 27.5 m.p.g., v. 17.7 m.p.g. for 
the average 1977 auto. As recently as 
February, General Motors Chairman 
Thomas Aquinas Murphy protested that 
GM could do so only by making nearly 
all its cars as small as the boxy-looking 
subcompact Chevette. But that may not 
happen after all. In a “hypothetical sce- 
nario” submitted to the National High- 
way Traffic Safety Administration in 
Washington,* GM engineers spell out 
in some detail how they intend to meet 
the mileage standards while still produc- 
ing about as wide a range of models as 
GM makes now. The principal meth- 
ods: making engines less powerful and 
using a variety of technological tricks 
to reduce car weight. Presumably. the 
other automakers will pursue similar 
goals. 

Diesels In. By 1985, the V-8 engine, 
which today goes into 77% of all GM 
cars, will be dead; the last ones will go 
into 1983 Corvettes. Only one-third of 
GM's 1985 cars will even have six-cyl- 
inder engines; two-thirds will have four- 
cylinder power plants. Diesel engines 
will drive 25% of the company’s fleet, 
at least if the regulations on how much 
nitrogen oxide they can pour into the 
air are not tightened further. Diesels are 
noisy, smoky and heavier than gasoline 
engines, but they burn less fuel. 

The cars will, on average, shed half 
a ton of weight or more. The typical GM 
car today weighs 4,200 Ibs.; by 1985 the 
average will be down to 3,100 Ibs.—320 
Ibs. lighter than the company’s average 
1977 subcompact. Obviously the “large” 
car of 1985 will be a lot smaller than 
the behemoth of today. But GM hopes 
to accomplish much of the weight re- 
duction by such methods as paring down 
the thickness of cylinder walls and en- 
gine blocks. using more lightweight alu- 
minum and alloys, and expanding the 
use of front-wheel drive systems, which 
are more efficient than conventional 
rear-axle drives. Additionally, GM last 
week began construction of a plant to 
make a new generation of lightweight 
and more efficient small-car automatic 
transmissions 

GM’s car of the future will not be 
able to vroom away from a stop light 


The agency requested and has received such 
reports from all the automakers, but GM is 
the only company to have made its report 
pubhe 
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with today’s panache. Most GM cars 
now accelerate from a dead stop to 60 
m.p.h, in 11 to 14 seconds; the report im- 
plies that by 1985 most will take 15 sec- 
onds or more. GM fears that the loss in 
performance, small though it may seem. 
will discourage buyers 

What will the transformation cost? 
GM notes that it spent $1.1 billion to 
shrink the length and weight of its 1977 
models (TIME, Sept. 13) and figures that 
retooling for the more drastic changes 
needed by 1985 will cost several times 
that. The expense, no doubt, will be 
passed on to buyers, raising another 
question: will they accept higher prices 
for shorter, lighter, less powerful, slower- 
starting cars? One possible clue is the re- 
newed popularity of imported cars, 
which took 20% of the U.S. market in 
April. Foreign car makers are far ahead 
of Detroit in the technology of fuel sav- 
ing and weight reduction. For example. 
front-wheel-drive systems already are 
standard equipment on many Volkswa- 
gen, Audi, Fiat and Honda subcom- 
pacts. Thus, if the nation’s consumers 
do not like the new cars that Detroit pro- 
duces, they will have somewhere to go. 

In any case, one much talked of 
method of saving fuel, the development 
of the electric car, is not even mentioned 





































in the GM study. Its deficiencies are fa- 
miliar to Detroit, but they were sarcas- 
tically highlighted last week by Kansas 
Republican Senator Robert Dole, who 
jokingly claims to have got a look at 
one of Energy Chief James Schlesinger’s 
secret projects. Said Dole: “It's an elec- 
tric car that will take you from Wash- 
ington to Los Angeles on $4.12 worth 
of electricity—but the extension cord 
costs $12,000.” 


TRANSPORTATION 


Flushing Coal to Market 


Most of the coal to fire President 
Carter's energy program (TIME, May 2) 
will be shipped by rail. But if other states 
or Congress pass laws like the one signed 
by Texas Governor Dolph Briscoe Jr 
last week, an increasing amount will be 
transported by slurry pipelines. Working 
much like toilets, the pipelines are sup- 
posed to “flush” a slurry mixture of 
water and pulverized coal from mine to 
market. When the blend gets to its des- 
tination, usually an electric utility plant, 
the coal is separated from the water by 
filter or centrifuge and used to heat boil- 
ers. The water is used to cool the plant 

Briscoe's signature granted the right 
of eminent domain in Texas to a 1,100- 
mile slurry pipeline proposed by Hous- 
ton Natural Gas Corp.—only the sec- 
ond slurry line in the entire country. It 
would run from coal fields in southern 
Colorado to an area just outside Hous- 
ton, crossing rail tracks 28 times. Fear- 
ing competition from the $500 million 
slurry, railroads had refused to give up 
rights of way. That hurdle was overcome 
by the new legislation, and the pipeline 
could be pumping 15 million tons of coal 
annually to utilities in the Houston area 
by the 1980s. 

The battle is not yet over. The pipe- 
line’s developers must now contend with 
environmentalists, who object to slurries 
because of the vast amounts of water 
they would drain away from areas that 
are already water-short. The Houston 
Natural Gas line would consume enough 
water to supply 40,000 people for a year 
Company officials counter by saying 
that no drinkable water will be used 
Their intention is to drill for brackish 
or saline water unfit for human con- 
sumption or agriculture 

The first coal slurry pipeline was 
used in London in 1914. Currently. the 
only one functioning in the U'S. is the 
Black Mesa Pipeline, which runs 273 
miles from Kayenta, Ariz., to the Moha- 
ve Generating Station in southern Ne- 
vada. But since pressures are sure to 
mount on the nation’s coal delivery 
system, four other slurry pipelines 
are in various planning stages. 
all in the West or Southwest 
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Box or menthol: 


Carlton 


lowest. 


See how Carlton stacks down in tar. 
Lok: at the latest U.S. Government figures for: 
The 10 top selling cigarettes 





Brand P Non-Filter 2s 16 
Brand C Non-Filter 2 14 
Brand W 19 


Brand W 1 1 

Brar aM 1 

Brand S Menthe 

Brand S Menthol! 106 18 : 
Brand BH 100 1é 10 
Brand M Bo 17 10 
Brand K Me nine 1 14 


Other cigarettes that c all 
themselves low in “tar’ 


Brand P Box 15 08 
Brand K Mild 14 09 
Brand W ghts 13 

Brand M Light 






Brand D 13 
Brand D Menthol 11 

Brand V Mentho WW 

Brand V 10 ¢ 

Brand M Menthol 8 05 

Brand M 8 05 Soft pack-1 mg. 

Carlton Soft Pack 1 0.1 o 

Carlton Menthol lessthan 1 0.1 Menthol less than 1 mg. 
Carlton Box ess than °1 0.1 Box*-less than 1 mg. 


O! all brands. lowest Carlton 70 les: oe 
Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 05 mg nicotine av per cigarette, FTC Repx 

That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. Soft Pack and Menthol: 1 mg. “tar”, 0.1 mg, nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report DEC. ‘76. 
Box: 1 mg. “tar”, 0.1 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method. 









CROWDS SHOPPING IN TOKYO (LEFT); PRODUCING PRATT & WHITNEY JET ENGINES IN EAST HARTFORD, CONN.; WORKERS PICKETING IN PARIS 


ECONOMY & BUSINESS 





OUTLOOK 


A Strong US. 


When Jimmy Carter arrived in Lon 
don at week’s end to huddle with the 
leaders of the world’s six other major in- 
dustrial nations, he brought along a hat- 
ful of news items about a quickening 
U.S. economic upswing that must have 
been both the hope and the envy of his 
fellow heads of government. The hope 
because a strong U.S. recovery can do 


much to wipe out the last vestiges of 


the 1974-75 world recession by provid- 
ing a growing market for other coun- 
tries’ exports. The envy because the 
world economy sorely needs such help 
outside the U.S.. most industrial coun- 
tries have managed only an uneven 
even perilously shaky recovery 

There was one ominous item in Car 
ters news: U.S. wholesale prices in April 
rose at an annual rate of 14, the third 
straight month of double-digit figures 
Phat trend could be aggravated by ris- 
ing steel costs, as two producers, Re- 
public and Youngstown, raised prices 
6.8% to 8.8% on many products. Oth 
erwise, all signals were go. Unemploy 
ment dropped to 7% in April: that is 
the lowest figure in 29 months. Trea- 
sury Secretary Michael Blumenthal es- 
timates that U.S. GNP will rise 7% in 
the second quarter, v. 5.2% in the first 
U.S. auto sales in April climbed 12.5 
above a year earlier, and consumer 
credit in March made its biggest one 
month gain ever—$2.7 billion. Industri 
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al production in the U.S., a key measure 
of economic vibrancy, is now 6.3% high- 
er than it was before the onset of the 
slump in 1973 

Bul most other major economies re- 
main plagued by inflation, stagnation 
a dearth of investment capital and mon- 
etary imbalances caused largely by mo- 
mentous outflows of funds to member 
states of the Organization of Petroleum 
Exporting Countries to cover fuel bills 
A new index of “composite economic 
performance™ compiled by the U.S. Na- 
tional Bureau of Economic Research 
combining such measures as gross na- 
tional income, output, sales and employ- 
ment, shows that the summit seven as a 
group have largely regained their pre 
recession heights of economic activity 
(see chart following page). But the pro 
gress Is erratic. Except for the US., only 
Italy has surpassed its preslump indus- 
trial Oulput—and Italy has other grave 
problems 

In general, Europe's outlook is 
murky. The United Nations Economic 
Commission for Europe predicts that 
Europe's real G.N.P. growth this year 
will average only 3%, its foreign trade 
will increase only 5.5% (v. 11% in 1976) 
and prices will rise an inflationary 9% 
The message of these figures: stubbornly 
high unemployment will continue 

Short sketches of the situation in the 
six countries (excluding the US.) rep- 


Leads the Recovery 


resented at the London economic sum- 
mit, in rough order from strongest to 
weakest 

WEST GERMANY remains Europe's 
economic locomotive. It has just about 
recovered its preslump level of indus- 
trial output (97%), and its export per- 
formance is awesome; the trade surplus 
totaled $14 billion in 1976. But unem 
ployment remains high at more than | 
million, or 4.6% of the labor force. Chan 
cellor Helmut Schmidt has forecast a 5“ 
growth rate in 1977. but several reliable 
economic insulules now expect a short- 
fall, indicating the need for stimulus. De- 
spite fears of inflation, Schmidt is back- 
ing a $7 billion revival program with 
$1.5 billion to be spent this year 

JAPAN, despite a slower industrial 
recovery (85° of the preslump produc- 
tion level has been reached), is regain- 
ing its earlier vitality. The government 
is pumping $26 billion into the econ- 
omy, mainly through big public works 
projects. Japan’s revival distresses the 
European Community and the US 
Both are pressing for voluntary Japa- 
nese curbs on some exports and greater 
purchases of imports. Japanese inflation, 
about 9.3% in 1976, is expected to cool 
to 7.7% or less this year 

FRANCE remains a convalescent 
Though industrial output had edged up- 
ward to 89% of prerecession heights, 
inflation remains at 10% annually 
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Unemployment, at more than | million. 
or just below 5% of the labor force, is un- 
acceptably high, providing the Commu- 
nist-Socialist alliance with ammunition 
Refusing to yield to pressures for a ma- 
jor reflation, Premier Raymond Barre 
now plans to pump only a modest $800 
million into the economy during the 
next year. Businessmen, fearing a vic- 
tory of the Communist-Socialist alliance 
in the 1978 elections, are delaying 
investments. 

CANADA is handicapped by high 
labor costs, pushed upward by four years 
of inflation. Canadian goods are being 
priced out of the world market, cre- 
ating a sizable trade deficit ($1.1  bil- 
lion in 1976), a flight of investment 
capital and a fall in the value of the Ca- 
nadian dollar (it is now worth only 94¢- 
96¢ US., compared with $1.03 in late 
1976). At 8.1% of the work force, un- 
employment is the highest since the 
government began collecting figures in 
1953. 

ITALY has confounded numerous 
doomsayers simply by surviving. Now 
the country appears to be regaining 
strength. In addition to its vigorous in- 
dustrial recovery, tourism, which is It- 
aly’s biggest earner of foreign currency, 
is thriving. As gestures of support, the 
International Monetary Fund has just 
approved a $530 million stand-by loan, 
and the European Community has put 
up $500 million. The lira, artificially 
propped up by tight controls for the past 
year, once again is being traded on the 
free market and is holding steady at 882 
to the dollar. But an unchecked infla- 
tion, now running at 21.8% a year, 
threatens these achievements, In order 
to check prices, Premier Giulio Andre- 
otti is planning to reduce economic 
growth to zero this year. 

BRITAIN remains a problem child, 
beset by just about every possible eco- 
nomic ill: falling productivity, high in- 
flation (15.1% in 1976). a dismally low 
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growth rate (1.5% predicted for 1977), 
and a currency that is only a shadow of 
its former self. Still, Labor Prime Min- 
ister James Callaghan and his predeces- 
sor Harold Wilson have managed to pull 
the country out of even graver condi- 
tions, and the increasing flow of North 
Sea oil may yet rescue Britain from its 
present economic poorhouse. 

Many other countries are far worse 
off than Italy and Britain. The root cause 
of their problem: soaring oil bills caused 
by OPEC’s quintupled prices. While a 
small handful of OPEC countries have 
been amassing a $150 billion balance of 
payments surplus, the non-oil producing 
less developed countries, or LDCs, have 
plunged into debt by almost the same 
amount—$142 billion—to pay for petro- 
leum. In only three more years, that debt 
load is expected to rise to a staggering 
$241 billion. 

London was the third economic 
summit within 18 months. The two pre- 
vious ones were highly unspectacular 
France’s Giscard convened the first at 
Chateau de Rambouillet in November 
1975, and the leaders ringingly declared 
that they would no longer permit wild 
currency fluctuations. Within weeks, 
sudden plunges of the lira, pound and 
French france created chaos on the for- 
eign exchange markets. In June 1976 
Gerald Ford acted as host for the sec- 
ond summit, in Puerto Rico. There, the 
leaders pledged to guard against an over- 
heating of the recovery. Even as they 
spoke, the recovery was slipping into a 
stagflation. 

Will London eventually prove to 
have better results for the world econ- 
omy? Though the actual accomplish- 
ments of the summit cannot be judged 
for months, there is some reason for 
hope. Carter and his international eco- 
nomic advisers are definitely more com- 
mitted to the concept of economic in- 
terdependence than were their Repub- 
lican counterparts. 


Percent increase in the 
Consumer Price Index 
Dec. to Dec. (1967 = 100) 





TAXES 


Stripping the Stimulus 


After months of tumult and argu- 
ment, the Administration's tax-cut bill 
cleared its final major congressional hur- 
dle last week. But the Tax Reduction 
Act of 1977 that was approved by 
House-Senate conferees bears only a 
passing resemblance to the measure that 
the White House sent over in January. 
Missing from the legislation were two 
key proposals for stimulating the econ- 
omy: the $50 per person rebate on 1976 
taxes and an increased investment tax 
credit for business. The original bill 
would have resulted in new tax cuts for 
business and individuals totaling some 
$22 billion over a two-year period. The 
conference committee version calls for 
lowering taxes by $30.2 billion—but 
only $15.5 billion of that represents any 
new saving for taxpayers; the rest comes 
from the extension of corporate and in- 
dividual tax cuts first enacted in 1975. 

The primary stripping of the bill, of 
course, was done by the President him- 
self, when he abandoned his request for 
the rebate plan. Last week the congres- 
sional conferees knocked out what could 
have been the most important benefit 
for business: a chance for corporations 
to take an investment tax credit of 12%. 
rather than the present 10°%, on the val- 
ue of new plant and equipment. The Sen- 
ate had kept this provision in the bill, 
as an alternate to tax credits on newly 
hired workers, but House Ways and 
Means Committee Chairman Al UII- 
man argued successfully in conference 
that the extra 2% would not spur much 
investment, because corporations are al- 
ready flush with cash. 

Tax Break. That leaves as the only 
general tax break for business the so- 
called jobs credit—a provision that the 
Administration is unhappy with, for 
good reason. Under this regulation, for 
the next two years most corporations 
would get a tax savings of $1,092 for 
each new worker they hire after their 
payroll has grown 2% from the previ- 
ous year. The credit can be used only 
by companies that are expanding, and 
the maximum benefit to any one com- 
pany is $100,000; thus the credit is of lit- 
tle use to the biggest companies that hire 
the most workers. Indeed, the Admin- 
istration estimates that the credit will 
help employers of only about a third of 
the nation’s labor force—not enough to 
make a substantial dent in the jobless 
rate. 

The bill will cut taxes moderately 
for some 47 million lower- and middle- 
income people by generally increasing 
and simplifying the standard deduction 
for taxpayers who do not itemize de- 
ductions. Under present law, the deduc- 
tion ranges from $1,700 to $2,400 for 
single people, from $2,100 to $2,800 for 
married couples. The bill replaces those 
ranges with flat deductions of $2,200 for 
singles, $3,200 for the married filing 
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Friends like ours bring out the best in us... 


Announcing the finest radial tire we've ever built: 


FIRESTONE 721 
STEEL BELTED RADIAL 


5 million test miles now bring you the experienced radial. 


At the Firestone Developmental! 
Proving Ground at Fort Stockton 
Texas, Firestone endlessly works at 
improving its steel belted radials 
And it is here that the new Firestone 
721 has become what it is. The 
experienced radial 





Our new 721 steel cord. 
Much stronger and why. 


Before we tell you some of the 
things we do at Fort Stockton, we 
thought you'd like to know at least 
a few of the ways that our Radial 
721 has become our finest steel 
belted radial tire as a result of torture 
testing 

Our tire gets its name from a 
steel cord we put together a different 
way than we ever did before, with 
each cord wound in a seven-strand- 
plus - two - strand - plus - one - strand 
method. In addition to the way it's 
wound, we now use ten strands of 
steel per cord where five were be- 
fore e result is a stronaer cord 
for tire durability 


Ask a friend about 





Be glad you're not a tire. 

The life of a Firestone tire is not 
very pleasant at Fort Stockton, 
Texas. We do things in our develop 


robably never 
riving, and we 


ment testing you’ 
do in a lifetime of 
urge you never to try 
We drive cars at 90 miles an 
hour day after day until a tire fails 
Wecorner on different surfaces, 
as fast and furiously as a driver can, 
plow cars through a road of water, 
overload station wagons with heavy 
sandbags, even purposely create 
blowouts by running tires over 
knives 
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The part of a tire you never 
look at, we do. 

But development testing isn't 
worth anything unless you use the 
results. At Firestone we not only 
torture a tire like our new Steel 
Belted Radial 721, we analyze the 
effects on every part of its anatomy 


The tread, the sidewall, the belts, the 
beads 


Torture makes for peace of 
mind. 

How can you have more peace 
of mind and a advantage of what 
we learn at Fort Stockton? By re 
membering that the safety of any 
tire depends on a lot of factors—on 
wear, load, inflation and driving 
conditions 

Our peace of mind comes from 
knowing we've done and are con 
stantly doing our part, torturing tires 
in every important way we can think 
of to make them work hard and long 
and well for you 


...and ask your dealer 
about the new Firestone 
Steel Belted Radial 721” 


ECONOMY & BUSINESS 


jointly. About 2.1 million single people 
who have an adjusted gross income of 
$13,750 a year or more would have their 
taxes increased an average of $54 a year 
each by the change. All married cou- 
ples using the standard deduction would 
have their taxes cul 

Spending Parts. The bill, which 
Carter probably will sign after it passes 
the full House and Senate this week, con- 
tains several other items of general sig- 
nificance. It renews funding for anoth- 
er two years of the Federal Govern- 
ment’s “countercyclical” revenue-shar- 
ing program. This plan passes money 
out to states and cities when the nation- 
al unemployment rate tops 6%. Also, the 
bill clears the way for many people who 
were sick or who worked abroad last 
year to file for refunds on the 1976 tax- 
es they have already paid. A law passed 
by Congress last September eliminated 


AUTOS 
Volkswagen’s Herr Fix-It 


When Toni Schmiicker became 
chief executive of Volkswagenwerk A.G 
in February 1975, a reporter asked him 
what he thought of his new office 
“Great!” replied Schmicker. “Great 
rugs, great pictures, a great many work- 
ers and great losses.” It was an accu- 
rate description at the time, but since 
then Volkswagen has turned around 
sharply enough to enhance Schmicker's 
growing reputation as the Herr Fix-It 
of German industry. Two weeks ago, 
Schmiicker, 56, reported that in 1976 the 
company had cleared a profit of $425 
million, which, with tax credits, is more 
than enough to wipe out its losses of the 
previous two years, and that it is resum- 
ing dividend payments, which were sus- 





TON! SCHMUCKER WITH OLD & NEW MODELS AT U.S. HEADQUARTERS IN ENGLEWOOD CLIFFS, N.J 
Managing effectively with patrician airs and shop-floor know-how. 


the right of workers to exclude from tax- 
es up to $100 a week in sick pay, raised 
taxes on Americans working abroad, 
and made both changes retroactive to 
Jan. |, 1976. The new bill strikes out 
the retroactivity clause 

As the tax bill trundled toward the 
President's desk. Congress was also 
working on the spending parts of Car- 
ler’s economic stimulus package. Last 
week a House-Senate conference com- 
mittee approved a bill that, among other 
things, would appropriate $9.3 billion for 
job-creating programs. including public 
service employment and youth-training 
plans. That still leaves the question of 
whether what is left of the stimulus pro- 
gram is enough to cut the nation’s job- 
less rate below 7°. Administration pol- 
icymakers insist that it will. But if the 
economy does keep recovering it will be 
as a result of its own vitality rather than 
ofany major prod from Washington 
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pended afler 1973. And last week 
Schmiicker journeyed to Pennsylvania 
to check on the development of a new 
plant that will begin turning out the 
Rabbit early next year—making Volks- 
wagen the only foreign manufacturer to 
build cars in the U.S 

Actually, the strategy that brought 
the revival was not all Schmiicker's 
What ailed Volkswagen two years ago 
was obvious enough: the work force was 
swollen, consumers around the world 
had grown tired of the company’s ubiq 
uitous Beetle, the rising value of the Ger 
man mark had pushed up dollar prices 
of the company’s cars enough to slash 
sales in the all-important U.S. market 
(they fell by about a third in 1974-75) 
The remedies were equally clear: cut the 
labor force, bring out new models, build 
a plant in the US. to make cars whose 
prices would not be affected by the 
ups and downs of the dollar 





Schmiicker’s predecessor, Rudolf 
Leiding. tried to move in all three di- 
rections; in particular, he began phas- 
ing out production of the Beetle (only 
200 a day are being made now) and shift- 
ing to the Rabbit and the sporty Sci- 
rocco. But Germany's tough labor 
unions are represented on VW's board, 
and the governments of the West Ger- 
man Federal Republic and the state of 
Lower Saxony own 40°% of the compa- 
ny’s stock. The labor and government 
interests formed an alliance that bitter- 
ly opposed any moves likely to cost jobs 
in VW’s German plants, and Leiding 
lacked the diplomatic touch necessary 
to overcome their fears. He resigned at 
the end of 1974, at a time when VW's 
production was down to 60% of capac- 
ity and the company seemed paralyzed 

Enter Schmiicker. one of the few 
top German executives who once was 
a factory hand himself. The son of an as- 
sembly-line worker for Ford of Ger- 
many, Schmiicker quit school at 16 to 
go into the plant himself and spent two 
decades working his way up through 
the ranks to the top job (with time out 
to serve as a Wehrmacht lieutenant on 
the Russian front), Shortly after becom- 
ing head of sales for Ford of Germany, 
he left to take over the tottering Rhein- 
stahl Steel Company, and by designing 
and executing a major reorganization. 
made it so profitable that it was bought 
by the German conglomerate August 
Thyssen-Hiitte. He was enticed to 
Volkswagen by the challenge. Recalls 
Schmiicker: “It was more than just 
Volkswagen at stake. I felt that if this 
company were to fail, in a sense our en- 
tire system would.” 

Swinging Deals. Al Volkswagen. 
Schmiicker made frequent visits to the 
shop floor to argue corporate strategy 
with workers. Says he: “We have had, 
sometimes, very interesting and fierce 
and passionate discussions.” He over- 
came worker objections to manufactur 
ing in the US. by swinging deals to sup- 
ply made-in-Germany engines to other 
manufacturers—including Chrysler and 
American Motors. He also promised to 
retool and expand the Emden plant, 
which was making only Rabbits for ex- 
port to the U'S., to turn out other cars 
as well. Schmiicker continued Leiding’s 
policy of paying workers as much as 
$6,000. tax free, to quit. In the past three 
years the work force has shrunk by 
37,000. to 124,000, with Volkswagen 
now making about 45% of all cars sold 
in Germany. the company has begun 
some modest rehiring 

Recapturing Volkswagen's former 
lead in the U.S. import market may be 
a more difficult proposition. The Rab- 
bit faces plenty of subcompact compe- 
tition—not only from other imports but 
also from new small cars to be brought 
out soon by Chrysler and American Mo- 
tors. Some, ironically, will be powered 
by VW engines. One selling point for 
the Rabbits that will be made in Volks- 
wagen’s Pennsylvania plant: about 20% 
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Pick up a copy of PEOPLE—any here in the pages of PEOPLE 
day, any week—and watch a lot Magazine, the picture-packed 


of people being all too human. Listen to weekly from Time Incorporated that's all 
them talk about themselves—and, some- about everyone. It's the who's-who, what's- 
times, about everyone else. Find out what what, what's-going-on-here magazine 
theyTe into, onto, up to. Learn what that'll put a spring in your conver- 


theyre proud of, pleased with, sation every time. The photos are 
angry about, happy over. Meet alive—and the writing's just as 
the tycoons, wheeler dealers, big lively. You run into everyone. So 
names in every field from show sidle over to where you buy 


biz to monkey biz and back. magazines. Pick up the one that's 
Meet ordinary people doing all about people. From cover to 
extraordinary things. Theyre all cover, every week... PEOPLE. 


..PICK UPA PEOPLE TODAY. 
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Now there’s a trimmer, 
sportier LTD that offers luxury smooth riding suspension as Ford's 
and comfort at a trimmer price. most expensive car. Yet its trim siz 


Today the same k nd of comfort and aS En ible andling that’s et 
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will be equipped with lightweight, fuel- 
stingy diesel engines, the first large-scale 
introduction of diesels to the American 
market. 

. . . 

Volkswagen late last week suddenly 
gained a potent new rival. In a surprise 
move, Sweden's two automakers—Vol- 
vo and Saab-Scania—announced their 
decision to unite in a new company, to 
be called Volvo-Saab-Scania. By any 
measure, the triple-hyphenated outfit 
will be a giant: with sales of $5.8 bil- 
lion, it will rank as Europe's fourth larg- 
est automaker (after Daimler-Benz, Re- 
nault and Volkswagen), turn out a line 
of vehicles ranging from compacts to 
huge Scania rigs, and employ nearly 
104,000 workers. 

The merger makes sense. Because 
of rocketing wage costs (up 40% in two 
years to $6.33 per hour) and excessive 
absenteeism rates (as high as 20% on 
any given day), Sweden's cars are being 
priced out of the world market. The 
merger will strengthen the Swedish auto 
industry by combining Volvo and Saab 
sales forces, distribution setups and parts 
supplies abroad. It will also enable Saab 
and Volvo to bring out a hew line of 
models, presumably based on a synthe- 
sis of Saab’s sporty front-wheel drive de- 
sign and Volvo's vaunted safety features 

As the larger company (1976 sales: 
$3.6 billion), Volvo will be the main 
partner, with 66% of the voting shares 
Volvo's dynamic Pehr Gyllenhammar 
will be president, and Saab-Scania’s 
Curt Mileikowsky will be executive vice 
chairman. Saab’s aircraft division, 
which makes the Viggen jetfighter, will 
be part of the new company 

The marriage broker was Swedish 
Banker Marcus Wallenberg, whose 
powerful family holdings include con- 
trol of Saab-Scania. Said Wallenberg of 
the merger: “It’s good for the workers, 
good for the companies and good for the 
country.” Just about everyone seemed 
to agree. Since no jobs will be lost, even 
Sweden's sometimes contentious unions 
expressed no opposition 


Big Year for the 500 


MARKETING 


Perrier in Six-Packs 


For more than a century, France's 
Perrier mineral water has been a famil- 
iar presence in Europe's toniest restau- 
rants, glossiest spas and priciest special- 
ty shops. The gaseous drink in the light 
green bottle—distinctively shaped like 
an Indian club—has somehow managed 
to retain an air of exclusivity even 
though Source Perrier has been for years 
the world’s largest bottler of sparkling 
water, the company also owns such 
brands as Vichy and Contrexeville. Yet 
Perrier water has just about saturated 
the Western European market, and the 
rate of growth has been leveling off. 
Now, in an expansionary effort, the 
company has decided on a bold gamble: 
beginning in early summer, Perrier will 
try to crack the U.S. Thus it will take on 
the world’s richest and roughest soft- 
drink market, which is dominated by 
such giants as Coca-Cola, PepsiCo and 
Seven-Up, not to mention scores of 
home-grown mineral-water bottlers. 

Even without promotional fanfare. 
about 2 million bottles of Perrier are sold 
in the U.S. each year, mostly to discrim- 
inating, well-heeled “Perrier freaks,” 
who are willing to hunt down the drink 
in expensive gourmet shops and pay a 
dollar or more for a 23-oz. bottle. One 
of the latest In drinks at high-priced 
Manhattan restaurants is a glass of Per- 
rier with a piece of lime. Source Perrier 
believes that sales of its nonfattening wa- 
ter will be further helped by the U.S 
Government's proposed ban on saccha- 
rin, Which will eliminate many U‘S. diet 
drinks that use the artificial sweetener 

Snob Appeal. In its assault on 
the U.S., Perrier faces an exquisitely 
tricky marketing problem. It must shed 
some of its aristocratic image to gain 
acceptance in the plebeian American 
supermarket—but not so much that it 
loses its sales-winning snob appeal. Per- 
rier’s current U.S. price will be cut by 
20% or 30%. For convenience, the wa- 
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GUSTAVE LEVEN IN PARIS OFFICE 
Trying an exquisite trick. 


ter will be sold in bottles of six-packs 
just like beer. The company intends to 
launch an introductory $4 million ad- 
vertising blitz featuring Orson Welles. 
and will aim a special pitch at the 
youth market. 

At the same time, the campaign will 
stress Perrier’s mystique. Ads will note 
that the water, which has been bottled 
commercially since 1863, has been bub- 
bling up from a single underground 
spring near Nimes in Southern France 
for thousands of years. For the health- 
minded, the campaign will emphasize 
that the drink, which gets its sparkle 
from carbon dioxide that occurs natu- 
rally in the water, is high in calcium 
and almost salt free. The company “be- 
lieves,” but will not be able to advertise 
in the U.S., that the water helps “pre- 
vent heart disease in some instances, 
keep makeup fresh and soothe a hang- 
over.” Perrier President Gustave Leven 
says simply, “Americans will love Per- 
rier because it is nice for your digestion.” 
Leven is protected whether the U:S. ven- 
ture succeeds or flops; he holds the Pepsi 
franchise for all of France. 
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Auto companies did best of all; the four in the list raised 





By now it is scarcely news that 1976 was a banner year 
for big companies—but just how good it was became a bit 
clearer last week when FORTUNE published its annual di- 
rectory of the 500 largest U.S. industrial corporations. Spe- 
cifically, by one important measure of profitability it was the 
best year since 1968. Aggregate sales of the 500 rose 12.2%. 
to $971 billion; profits climbed much faster, increasing 30.4%, 
to $49.4 billion. That meant that the median corporate blue- 
blood kept 4.6¢ of every sales dollar as net income, a seem- 
ingly modest profit margin but one that had not been matched 
in eight years. 

Some other measures of prosperity: the billion-dollar club 
gained 24 new members; 227 companies reported 1976 sales 
of $1 billion or more. Of these, 36 topped $5 billion, nine 
more than the year before. Only twelve of the 500 lost mon- 
ey, v. 28 in 1975. Biggest loser; Rohr Industries. It dropped 
$52.1 million, mostly in its rail-transit-equipment business, 
which it plans to get out of. 
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their median profit by 138.5%, despite another huge loss for 
American Motors. General Motors regained its historic role 
as the No. | profitmaker,” topping Exxon $2.9 billion to $2.6 
billion, and Ford bumped Texaco out of third place in sales. 
$28.8 billion to $26.5 billion. Oil companies, however, did 
well too, Exxon led in sales for the third straight year, with 
$48.6 billion; Gulf Oil (sales: $16.5 billion) knocked IBM ($16.3 
billion) out of seventh place, and Shell ($9.2 billion) displaced 
USS. Steel ($8.6 billion) as No. 13. Indeed, nine of the top 17 
slots were filled by oil companies. 

Ten companies made the 500 list for the first time. The 
most spectacular rise was that of Norin, a Florida insurance 
and real estate company, which rocketed out of nowhere to 
No. 324 on a 1,928% increase in its sales, to $586 million 
Though Norin made some gains in its basic business, it got 
its biggest lift by acquiring Maple Leaf Mills. one of Can- 
ada’s largest food and grain processors 


"American Telephone & Telegraph, which earned even more. is classified 
by FORTUNE as a utility and thus is not on the 500 list 
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AN OVERSIZED BLUE BOVINE COLORFULLY DECORATES FARMER HILBERT SCHNEIDER'S BARN IN JOHNSON CREEK, WIS 


Rural Murals in Dairyland 


Wisconsin motorists may never see 
a purple cow, but they are rubberneck- 
ing alan enormous piebald blue one em- 
blazoned on Farmer Hilbert Schneider's 
75-year-old barn at Johnson Creek, 34 
miles east of Madison on Interstate 94 
The blue cow, shown fullface, peers out 
from a halo of stars, sunbursts and corn 
stalks in a dazzling 1,530-sq.-ft. mural 

A giant new wrinkle in billboard ad- 
vertising? An acid-age hex sign? No in- 
deed. The Bunyanesque bovine is part 
of a statewide barn-painting project, 
Dairyland Graphics, dreamed up by the 
Wisconsin Arts Board under a $32,000 
grant from the National Endowment for 
the Arts. Its purpose: to bring art to the 
countryside—and also bring forth the 
creative talents of local teen-agers. “We 
wanted to give rural children a chance 
to use their imaginations,” says Arts 
Board Executive Director Jerrold Rou- 
by, “the same way urban mural pro- 
grams have got ghetto kids involved in 
art.” In two years some 300 youngsters, 
working under professional artists-in- 
residence, have taken up paintbrushes 


ARCHETYPES ON HENNESSEY BARN IN DODGEVILLE 





The twelve murals they have paint 
ed are vivid, unabashed celebrations of 
rural Wisconsin life. On Ken Howell's 
dairy barn near Ashland, an ore boat 
steams across the clapboard siding, 
while an orange and crimson sun de- 
scends in a peacock blue sky. At Oak 
Creek, a 16-ft. cultivator depicted on the 
John and Arthur Mahr barn stands 
amid a luminous crazy quilt of rolling 
hillsides. Past poster-bright stands of 
limber and grazing deer, a lumber train 
with trim red wheels chugs across the 
Lewis Furchtenicht barn in Spooner 
rhe facade of Patrick Hennessey’s barn 
in Dodgeville displays primary-hued 
portraits of archetypal Wisconsinites: a 
blue-faced farmer, a crimson-haired girl 
a gray-and-white-faced iron miner, a 
green-visaged businessman chomping a 
blue cigar 

No Nudes. Some of the farmers who 
owned the barns balked at first. “They 
wanted to be sure we wouldn't have any 
nudes or anything,” says Cindy Bren- 
nan, 18, who worked on the Hennessey 
bright barn of portraits. With the farm- 


er won over, the whole community 
would pitch in with the spirit of a pio- 
neer barn raising. Local merchants con- 
tributed paintbrushes, rollers, tarps and 
scaffolding. Adult volunteers provided 
transportation and meals. Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass and Sears, Roebuck supplied 
the paint. As many as 15 to 25 teen-ag- 
ers helped plot the design, scaled it up on 
the barn wall and daubed in the pig- 
ments. It was “like painting in a giant 
coloring book,” says Kelly Zeiman, 16 

The rural mural program has 
brought praise from all sides. Kenneth 
Ray, assistant art professor at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin in Madison, likens 
the paintings to “an outdoor museum.” 
Governor Patrick Lucey sees the inspi- 
ration for “other projects that blend art 


with life.” The kids are delighted, of 





course. “My folks were real proud of 
me,” says Nick Folley, 16, who worked 
on the blue cow. With no mural to paint 
“I would have sat around and done noth- 
ing, I suppose.” he says. Meanwhile 
Rouby has been getting inquiries from 
all over the country on how to start up 
similar ventures. Says Rouby: “All we 
did was set up a pilot program to see if 
it would work. Well, it did 


AN ORE BOAT STEAMS ACROSS THE HOWELL BARN NEAR ASHLAND 
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Lord Snowdon would prefer to be 
known as a photographer rather than as 
the man who had such a tough go of it 
with Princess Margaret. Over the years 
Rudolf Nureyev has been one of his most 
fascinating subjects, so Gentle 

mens Quarterly asked him to photo 
graph Nureyev on the set of Valentino 
Snowdon enthusiastically complied. Re 

calls Nureyev: “For three days of film 

ing he followed us, from the makeup ses- 
sion at 6 a.m. unul the end of the 
shooting. He virtually sank into the 
background with the technicians and 
More to Snowdon’s liking 


when 


cameramen 


it seems, than sinking into the back- 
ground of the Queen’s court 
‘ a 

You remember the fairy tale: the 
beautiful American movie star marries 


a European prince and devotes her life 
to motherhood, good works and society 
balls. That's why NBC is calling the life 
story of Princess Grace Once Upon a 
Time Is Now. The 90-minute special air- 
ing May 22 is a mélange of old movie 
clips, photographs, and interviews with 
Grace, 47, Prince Rainier, Alfred Hitch- 
cock (who directed three of her films) 
and William Holden and James Stewart, 


GRACE POSES FOR HER FAIRY TALE 





MIKHAIL & MARGAUX AT BIANCA’S PARTY 


two of her co-stars. Hostess and narra- 
tor of the show is Lee Grant. “Princess 
Grace is not a cardboard personality,” 
insists Lee. “The public image of her 
sailing off into a glowing sunset to live 
happily ever after is nonsense.” 
= 
Margaux Hemingway was there, and 
Mikhail Baryshnikov, and Husband Mick 
and 150 or so other of Bianca Jagger's 
friends and loved ones. The occasion 
was her birthday (27 by her count, 32 
by others), and Manhattan's Studio 54 
discotheque was festooned with balloons 
and ballasted with artificial snow. A 
twin-towered, castle-shaped cake await- 
ed Bianca, who pranced around on a 
white stallion. Said she: “It was the most 
marvelous party I have ever had.’ 
a 
I don't Know why I stayed away so 
long,” said Andrew Wyeth, 59, on his 
first trip to Europe. The artist flew to 
Paris on the Concorde, caught the floor 
show at the Lido and strolled around 
the city. “The intricacy of the buildings 
fascinates me,” he reflected. “It's such 
a contrast to New England with its sim- 
plicity.” With the help of Sons Nich- 
olas and Jamie, Wyeth readied himself 
for the real reason for his visit: his in- 
duction into the prestigious Académie 
des Beaux-Arts. Only the second Amer- 
ican painter to receive the honor—the 
first was John Singer Sargent—Wyeth 
gamely spruced up in the member's uni- 
form, a style decreed by Napoleon: a 
dress suit richly embroidered with gold 
Splendid,” beamed the artist. tucking 
the traditional bicorne under his arm 
I'll wear it to every dinner party.” 
s 
One good Cowboy is worth four of 
anything else. The Dallas team traded 
four choices in the N.F.L. draft last 


week for the rights to the University 
of Pittsburgh's halfback Tony Dorsett. 
Flying down to whoop it up in Texas 
he did not seem bothered in the least 
that Southern California’s Ricky Bell 
22, who will go to the Tampa Bay Buc- 
caneers, beat him out as the No. | 
drafl choice. After all, Dorsett, 22, had 
squeezed out Bell six months ago to win 
the Heisman Trophy. “I don’t care what 
Bell gets, and I hope people won't com 
pare us,” says the Pittsburgh streak 


’ 


COWBOY DORSETT HOME FROM DALLAS 





NICHOLAS & JAMIE WYETH HELP FATHER ANDREW GET HONORED IN PARIS 


happy to be on a team with a shot at 
the Super Bowl. Dorsett nego- 
Uating his contract, but he is already 
planning what to do with the money 
buy a house for his parents in Ali- 
quippa, Pa., and set up a trust fund for 
his son Anthony, 3! 
a 

Grammy Award Winner Olivia 
Newton-John, 28. has had three plati 
num albums and flies to concerts in a 
Learjet. Her latest foray was to a hoe 
down at Manhattan’s Metropolitan 
Opera House, where she belted out her 
slick country pop to a sold-out audience 
But the Met is not enough. Like many 
superstar singers, Olivia wants to move 
on—to the movies She has 
even mapped out her dream role: star 
ring in a musical comedy western in pe- 


is sull 


of course 


riod costumes. “Twenty years ago, they 
were making plenty of movies like that 
she sighs. “I guess I was born in the 
wrong cra 

: _ 

Swathe me in silk,” commanded 
Actress Jacqueline Bisset. Designer Hal- 
ston draped her instantly in a shim- 
mering apricot sheath. The two were 
having a little tete-a-téte last week over 
sketches for Jackie’s costumes in her 
next film, The Greek Tycoon. Halston 
agreed to take on the job, he says, be- 


cause “Jackie plays a very fashionable 
character, the affluent public-figure 
type. | know that woman. I dress 
her.” Could “that woman” possibly be 
Jacqueline Onassis? “My character 
is fictional deadpans Bisset She 
is married to a Senator and she 
later becomes First Lady. She loses 
her husband and remarries a Greek 


tycoon.” Any reference to persons liv- 
ing or dead, as they strict- 
ly coincidental 


Say, 1S 


HALSTON GIVES BISSET A BOLT 
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WHY DOCTORS © 
RECOMMEND TYLENOL 
MORE THAN ALL LEADING 
ASPIRIN BRANDS COMBINED. 


The reason is simple. 
TYLENOL reduces pain and 
fever as effectively as aspirin, 


but is far less likely to cause side 


effects. 

What are some common 
aspirin side effects? Heartburn, 
nausea and allergic reactions 
are just a few. But perhaps the 
most common aspirin side effect 
is stomach bleeding. 

Medical studies have shown 
that any kind of aspirin—even 
buffered aspirin—trritates the 
stomach lining and can cause 
blood loss. While not harmful 
for everyone, this can be partic- 
ularly troublesome for those 
with problem stomachs, ane- 
mia, or during pregnancy. 
Aspirin also prolongs bleeding 
time. 

These are the reasons why 


TYLENOL...safer than aspirin and just as effect 


doctors recommend TY LENOL 
products more than all leading 
aspirin brands combined. 
TYLENOL isavailable in 
two adult dosage levels. Regu- 
lar TY LENOL tablets reduce 
pain and fever as effectively as 
aspirin. And if youneed extra 
pain relief, there's Extra- 
Strength TYLENOL. You 
can't buy amore potent pain 
reliever without a prescription. 
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*TYLENOL is the registered trademark of McNeil Laborat 


Ofcourse, as with any over- 
the-counter medicine, use 
TYLENOL products only as 
needed and follow label 
clirections, 

Before your next headache 
or bout with the flu, pick up the 
TYLENOL product that suits 
you. That way all you'll get is 
relief. And you won't have to 
worry about the risks of aspirin 
side effects. 
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U.S. ROMAN CATHOLIC BISHOPS DURING CHICAGO MEETING TO DEAL WITH PROBLEMS OF “POLARIZATION & FACTIONALISM” 


Replying to A Call to Action 


Women priests. Married priests. A 
more tolerant attitude toward birth con- 
trol and homosexuality. Those were 
among the 182 proposals issued in De- 
troit last October by 1,350 Roman Cath- 
olic delegates at a conference known as 
A Call to Action. While liberal Cath- 
olics happily mailed out copies of the 
Detroit proposals, which were based on 
the work of seven regional hearings and 
hundreds of discussion groups around 
the country, traditionalists urged the hi- 
erarchy to ignore them. One of the lat- 
ter called the event “demonic.” 

Cincinnati's Archbishop Joseph 
Bernardin, president of the bishops’ con- 
ference, acknowledges that the Detroit 
meeting “tended to increase polarization 
and factionalism" in some quarters 
Nonctheless, last fall he named a task 
force of bishops to figure out what re- 
sponse should be made. The behind-the 
scenes struggle centered on preparation 
of a statement giving the hierarchy’s for- 
mal views on the issues. The statement 
of response went through seven drafts 
One version, completed in March, had 
a “Neanderthal” view of the church, in 


the opinion of Bishop James Rausch of 


Phoenix, the former general secretary 
of the bishops’ national staff 

Last week, however, when 246 US 
bishops gathered in Chicago's Palmer 
House to discuss the matter at their 
semi-annual meeting, the 5,000-word 
final draft of the statement expressed ap 
preciation for the Detroit meeting and a 
willingness to at least think about its 
long list of recommendations. Moreover 
a group of 20 Call to Action enthusiasts 
led by Newark’s Archbishop Peter Ger- 
ely, put through an amendment that sets 
up a special committee to monitor the 
handling of the Detroit proposals over 
the next five years 

All 182 of the recommendations will 
be turned over to committees of bish- 
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ops, but the four most disputed topics 
from Detroit have already been ruled 
out by the Vatican and therefore dis- 
missed in advance by the U.S. bishops 

CELIBACY. The bishops’ statement 
endorses the “longstanding view of the 
church” that requires celibacy for all 
Western priests, and notes that this was 
‘overwhelmingly” supported by the 
1971 international Synod of Bishops 

WOMEN PRIESTS. The bishops “af- 
firm” the Vatican’s recent statement 
barring women’s ordination and defeat- 
ed a proposal favoring women dea- 
cons. They pledge a generalized com- 
mitment to wider roles for women and 
“further study” of the priesthood issue 
but rejected an amendment admitting 
that “many persons find difficulty” with 
the Vatican’s reasoning 

BIRTH CONTROL. Though the Call 
to Action conference asked the bishops 
to endorse a married couple's right to de- 
cide what forms of contraception are 
moral, the new statement skirts the 
question of freedom of conscience and 
supports Pope Paul's statements against 
all artificial methods 

HOMOSEXUALITY, The bishops side- 
step the Detroit appeal for an end to dis- 
crimination against homosexuals and 
repeat the church teaching that homo- 
sexual activity is morally wrong 

Of the Detroit issues, one of the most 
anguishing is divorce. It was 93 years 
ago, at the Third Plenary Council of Bal- 
timore, that the U'S. hierarchy decreed 
excommunication for those who divorce 
and then enter second marriages against 
church law. Ever since, those who di- 
vorce and remarry have been treated as 
‘lepers and outcasts,” says Bishop Cle- 
tus O'Donnell of Madison, Wis., the 
plain-speaking progressive who heads 
the bishops’ canon law committee. The 
Baltimore decree “is doing us no good 
he argues. “so why not get rid of it? 


That is exactly what the bishops did 
last week. The excommunication issue 
was so touchy that it was treated in a 
closed-door session and was never list- 
ed on the bishops’ public agenda. Al- 
though repeal had never come before 
the bishops’ conference before, it passed 
after only 30 minutes of discussion. The 
removal of excommunication requires 
the personal approval of Pope Paul VI 
but that should be a mere formality. For 
one thing, the bishops’ vote to ask for 
the change was a lopsided 231 to 8; for 
another, only the U.S. church has ever 
imposed blanket excommunication 

Although the end of excommunica- 
tion restores remarried Catholics to the 
margins of church life, they are still for- 
bidden to receive Communion. Thus, 
says O'Donnell, the action is most im- 
portant as “a gesture of love and rec- 
onciliation.” The bishops hope that 
alienated Catholics will resume church 
activity and look into the possibility of 
getting church annulments of their orig- 
inal marriages. If they do, they will dis- 
cover that the grounds for granting an- 
nulments have widened greatly in recent 
years, and that cases are handled local- 
ly under streamlined procedures 

The bishops also came close to en- 
dorsing a much-disputed liturgical 
change advocated by A Call to Action 
letting worshipers receive the Commu- 
nion wafer in the hand instead of on 
the tongue if they prefer. If enough ad- 
ditional bishops endorse the change in 
a mail ballot, the proposal will go to the 
Vatican for final approval. Many con- 
servatives are deeply upset about the 
new practice, which they consider irrev- 
erent. John Cardinal Carberry of St 
Louis even warned that wafers might 
be taken and used in satanic masses 

All in all, while the bishops resisted 
some of the most publicized Detroit pro- 
posals, they did promise to hold further 
consultations and, as Archbishop Ber- 
nardin put it, to “listen, learn, discern 
and make judgments 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health 
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How to talk yourself into a Buick. 


Let's say you're looking for a new car. And, 
just for the sake of argument, let's also suppose that, 
like many people, you're in the market for a mid-size. 

If that be the case, we suspect that you are 
hard pressed to make a decision. For heaven knows, 
there are a lot of mid-size cars to choose from. 

But before you settle on one, we suggest 
you take a close personal look at the magnificent 
mid-size pictured above. The Buick Regal. 

Be honest now. Even though you sure wouldn't 
mind driving around in a Buick, it's quite possible 
you haven't even considered the Regal. Because 
the mere mention of the name Buick conjures up 


elegance, luxury, prestige, and consequently, expense. 


Well, the part about the elegance and what-not 

is all true. But the expense? Balderdash. 
“That Regal, as you see it equipped, with power 
steering, power brakes, available stowaway spare 





tire, automatic transmission, whitewall tires and 
AM radio, carries a manufacturer's suggested retail 
price of $5,115.05, including dealer preparation. Tax, 
Tot -Tal-t-mmel=t-Jdlar-t ele] ameiar- (ce (>s-Me-lale me) tal-im@e-NYc-1if-1e) (2) 
To Teli evant=ta)@-(erelid(elar-l Mm aad (ol-lemallelal-imlamer-lielait-& 
Which, if you've done any comparative 
FjaTe)e)e} [are m-ta-liMmicm- Mer-laamelelelem elalel-Melm-lal me lelele| 
mid-size car. But 
for a Buick, it’s 
Tatergcrellelice 
If youagree,see 
your Buick dealer. 
After you've 
seen the Regal, you'll 
talk yourself into it. 
If you're thinking about a mid-size, and you're not 
thinking about a Regal, maybe you'd better 
think again. 
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ABC’s Wider World of News 


The evening-newscast ratings were 
moribund and staff morale was low, 
when an ambitious young executive 
from the network’s entertainment side 
took over the news division. Suddenly, 
conventional journalistic techniques 
were replaced with show-business razz- 
matazz. Good men were pushed aside. 
The ratings soared. Money poured in. 

Sound familiar? It happened in Pad- 
dy Chayefsky’s movie Network, and 
some observers of television were won- 
dering last week if life would be mak- 
ing reruns out of art. In a move long- 


KEM REGAN—CAMERA 5 








have seemed more tolerable. But no 
longer, now that ABC has become No. | 
in entertainment. Morale at ABC News 
has been slipping in the face of contin- 
ued bad ratings, incessant rumors about 
the future of Walters and Reasoner, and 
what is perceived as an ambiguous com- 
mitment to quality coverage. Even Ar- 
ledge concedes the network's failing: 
“ABC’s reputation in the past has been 
to provide coverage, but as little as they 
could get away with.” Fred Friendly, 
Edward R. Murrow Professor of Jour- 
nalism at Columbia University, is harsh- 





More money, more technology, no dancing girls. 


bruited, Roone Arledge, the energetic 
president of ABC Sports, was put in 
charge of the network’s news division. 
Arledge will retain his sports job and 
succeed ABC News President William 
Sheehan, who last year hired Barbara 
Walters for $1 million a year to co-an- 
chor the Evening News with Harry Rea- 
soner. Sheehan is being demoted to se- 
nior vice president for news. 

Networks maintain lavish news op- 
erations for prestige more than profit, 
but ABC News’ poor ratings have been 
something of an embarrassment for the 
network, which this winter took a com- 
manding lead over CBS and NBC in 
prime-time entertainment ratings. For 
the month ending May 1, ABC’s nightly 
newscast had an average audience share 
of only 17%, a point lower than the av- 
erage share for the month before Wal- 
ters arrived last fall. By contrast, CBS's 
evening-news share rose from 29 to 30 
and NBC's from 25 to 26. 

Despite periodic shake-ups at the 
top of ABC News, the network has ney- 
er taken television journalism as seri- 
ously as its rivals have. When ABC was 
No. 3 across the board, that attitude may 
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er: “They do a lousy, chintzy job.” 

Neither adjective can be applied to 
Roone Pinckney Arledge. Born 45 years 
ago in Forest Hills, N.Y., he graduated 
from Columbia, worked briefly at NBC 
and was hired as a sports producer by 
ABC in 1960. Since then he has brought 
such innovations as instant replay, 
hand-held and isolated cameras, direc- 
tional and remote microphones. He is 
responsible for the successful Wide 
World of Sports and for Howard Co- 
sell, a little-known New York attorney 
when Arledge hired him in 1965. In the 
first quarter of this year, Arledge’s pro- 
gramming gave ABC the seven top-rated 
week-end sports programs on week-end 
television. 

Arledge works hard for his pay. He 
is on the road three weeks out of four, 
personally field-produces major sports 
events like the Olympics, and makes 
heavy use of the direct telephone line 
from his home in Manhattan to the ABC 
sports remote unit. His wife divorced 
him in 1971 some time after he dashed 
off to stage-manage the Texas-Arkan- 
sas football game, leaving her stranded 
on a Hawaiian vacation. Arledge plays 
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Edwin Newman 
mmm 1S1't. ame 


Edwin Newman and 90% of the 
other members of The American 
Heritage Dictionary Usage 
Panel believe that anything 
can be completed, or put in 
final form, without resorting 
to bureaucratic jargon such as 

You'll find their advice 
on new words and effective usage 
only in America’s most complete 

contemporary dictionary. From $9.95 
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You can do much more with an 


ana. Touchmatic « 
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The first microwave with a memory... 
It’s like having a computer in your kitchen! 
The Amana Touchmatic Radarange gets food 
from the freezer to the table as simple as 1-2-3. 
Because its computer “remembers” and per- 
forms your cooking program in sequence. 

1. It “remembers” how long to defrost. 

2. It “remembers” exactly how long to cook 
with split-second accuracy. 

3. It “remembers” to shut off and to call you 
for dinner with a “beep”. 

At the same instant, it even “remembers” and 

displays the time of day—in lights 

Amana Cookmatic Power Shift . . . Puts 
You In Full Control Of Everything You Cook. 

COOKMarIC + oe 
With Amana Cookmatic Power Shift, you can 
instantly change from a fast boil to a simmer 
instantly change from a simmer to 4 roast 


If it doesnt say Amana -its not a JR 


Le 


MICROWAVE*0OVEN 


Model RR-9 


Because it does much more for you 


All you do is slide the shift lever to a lower or 
higher speed. Adjust while you're cooking to 
achieve special effects desired in slow-cooked 
recipes, or to pamper delicate items like cheeses, 
milk and eggs so they turn out perfect. Keeps 
foods warm without overcooking. 


Amana Features . . . Quality And Convenience 
675 Watts of Power cooks almost everything in 
one-fourth the usual time. Stainless Steel In- 
terior won't rust or corrode. Reflects more 
cooking power for faster, more efficient cook- 
ing. Chrome-plated Zine Diecast Pull-down 
Door permits casy entry from cither side, See- 
through Window and interior light lets you see 
what's cooking. Removable Glass Oven Tray 

catches spills. Dishwasher proof. Saves Energy 
—uses 50% to 75% less energy than a conven- 
tional electric range. Operates on ordinary, 
11S-volt household current. See a demonstra- 
tion of the remarkable Amana Touchmatic 
Radarange at your Amana Retailer or write Ann 
MacGregor, Dept. 596, Amana, lowa 52204 


Le 


microwavefoven 


BACKED BY A CENTURY-OLD TRADITION OF FINE CRAFTSMANSHIP 


Amana Refrigeration, Inc., Amana, lowa 52204 


A Raytheon Company 





More dependable 
than a man. 


me prince will rick 
up and carry you away 

Or maybe vou don't see it that way 

Not that vou've got anvthing against 
handsome princes. It’s just that they're 
not very reliable 

That's why it’s nice to know vou've 
got some control over vour future. Like 
being financially prepared for whatever 
lies ahead 


Someday a hand 





And one of the easiest wavs to build 
future funds is with U.S. Savings 
Bonds. Buy them through vour bank 
Or join the Pavroll Savings Plan where 
you work 

Bonds are steady, solid, dependable 
Just the kind of security a gurl needs 

Then if vour handsome prince 
does come along, so much the better 

You van always buy him a castle 


Take stock in America. 
Join the Payroll Savings Plan. 


Ad 
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as hard as he works, jetting from spa to 
spa, shooting billiards with Joe Namath, 
partying with Ethel Kennedy, and do- 
ing everything but leap through airport 
lobbies with O.J. Simpson. Arledge’s 
only quiet diversions are cooking and 
news. Says he: “I watch the news more 
than anything on TV except sports, and 
l read 50 different newspapers and mag- 
azines a week, I’m a news freak.” 

Arledge says he has not yet decided 
how to go about improving ABC news, 
but he sketched a few possibilities last 
week. He plans to spend more money 
on salaries and equipment, and make 
greater use of portable video cameras, 
live satellite transmission and other new 
technology more common on sports pro- 
grams than on newscasts. “The concept 
of anchor people sitting in New York 
with the news flowing through them is 
outdated,” he says. “I'd like to have an- 
chor desks in New York, Washington, 
Europe or anywhere there's a story.” 

Other possible changes include more 
attention to background reports and 
news analysis (“We cover conferences 
of OPEC ministers, but I'm not sure the 
average person knows what OPEC is”), 
nightly minibiographies of people in the 
news, a “flying squad of expert report- 
ers” that could be dispatched to cover 
major stories, and a greater emphasis 
on investigative reporting 

Drive and Flair. Arledge is mute 
on the much discussed matter of wheth- 
er Walters and Reasoner will remain to- 
gether, but few al ABC expect any im- 
mediate changes. The bad feelings 
between the pair are less apparent on 
the air nowadays—thanks in part to a 
reduction in their unscripted chitchat 
and fewer camera shots of them togeth- 
er, glaring at each other 

ABC news may not be transfigured 
overnight, but those who know Ar- 
ledge’s drive and flair for making au- 
dacious and ultimately correct gambles 
at ABC Sports predict that he will not 
shirk from sweeping changes. Years 
before his news-division predecessor 
shelled out $1 million for Barbara Wal- 
ters, Arledge in 1969 staked $9 million 
of ABC’s money on the unlikely pros- 
pects of Monday-night football, and 
later he bid an unprecedented $25 mil- 
lion for rights to the 1976 Olympics 
—both long shots that came home hand- 
somely. Such opportunities may not 
seem so obvious in general news, but it 
is hard to imagine Arledge not bidding 
on the Nixon-Frost interviews—figur- 
ing them cheap at the price, as they have 
turned out to be. CBS and NBC news ex- 
ecutives may soon find themselves play- 
ing hardball with a pro 

Arledge predicts merely that he will 
build “the best news organization with 
the best people.” and that ABC will not 
go the way of Network, which he saw 
and enjoyed. “Some people think I'm 
going to jazz things up.” he says. “Well. 
I've never had much of a reputation for 
show business. There won't be any danc- 
ing girls on the evening news.” 
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Until this ship was built, oil 


buried deep at sea might just as well 
have been on the moon. 





Discoverer Seven Seas. A drilling ship so uniquely capable, it can drill for oil in depths never before possible 


Over two-thirds of the earth’s surface is cov- 
ered by ocean. Unfortunately, so are some of 
the world’s largest oil deposits. 

For years, shallow water drilling platforms 
were used to recover a small fraction of this 
oil. But billions of barrels buried deep at sea 
were still beyond man’s technological reach. 

Soon special drilling ships were developed to 
operate in deeper and deeper waters. Except 
these ships depended on anchors to hold them 
selves in place over the drilling site. And in 
many instances, oil was buried beneath waters 
so deep, even anchors couldn’t help. 

Discoverer Seven Seas 

Then the people of Phillips Petroleum joined 
together with an international group of com- 
panies to put a different kind of drilling ship into 
operation. Discoverer 
Seven Seas. A drilling 
ship so uniquely capable, 
it can drill for oil in 
depths never before 
thought possible. As 
great as 6,000 feet 
below the surface. 
Computerized thrusters take Instead of relying on 
anchors, this remarkable 





the place of anchors 


ship uses a system of computerized underwater 


thrusters to keep it in place. 
Dynamic positioning is the key 


Once Discoverer Seven Seas starts to drill 
for oil, information about the exact location of 
the drilling hole is beamed directly from the 
ocean floor to computers on board, through 
sensors in the hull of the ship. 

From that point on, it is virtually locked into 
position. Every time wind, waves or ocean 
currents push the ship off target, the computer 
activated underwater thrusters automatically 
push it back on track. 

This dynamic positioning system is so accu- 
rate, Discoverer Seven Seas can hover over 
the same spot almost indefinitely. 


A giant splash for mankind 

With the help of sophisticated new technol- 
ogy, Discoverer Seven Seas has given man the 
means to drill for oil in waters where he could 
never drill before. 

Searching the world over for oil, then turning 
it into fine products for your car. 
At Phillips Petroleum we have a 
word for it: Performance. 


The Performance Company 


$$ 
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We brought a better en- 
vironment to the Statue 
of Liberty, St. Louis’ Gate- 
way Arch and the Wash- 
ington Monument. 

‘To skyscrapers around 
the world, At Holland's 
famed Rijksmuseum and 
London's Aldwych Theater. 

In Hertz refrigerated 
trucks and Toronto com- 
muter trains. At Oral 
Roberts University and in 
Bangkok's Dusit Thani 
Hotel 

Even inside the ven 
erable, but still regal Delta 
Queen. 





brings home 


to you. 


Wherever challenges 
are great, Trane is creating 
air conditioned environ- 
ments for people, processes 
and perishables. 

And the Trane Com- 
fort Corps (a nationwide 
organization of independ- 
ent companies) brings all 
that professionalism to 
your home. 

rhey come with equip- 
ment built with the same 
care that made Trane a 
leader on the world’s 
toughest air conditioning 
jobs 


And they install it 


with all the care in the 
world 

Trane. It really is the 
professional way to air 
condition almost anything. 





You'll find us in the 
Yellow Pages under Air 
Conditioning and Systems. 





Or call Operator 25 at 
800-447-4700 toll free (in 
Illinois 800-322-4400). The 
Trane Company. La Crosse, 
Wisconsin 54601. 
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The Bullfrog 


The prettiest one we ever Saw is 
simple to recreate. Ready? Just 
splash 12 ounces of Smirnoff over 
rocks in a tall, distinctive glass. 
Then green it up with limeade (you 
can be a purist and use fresh, but 
we think frozen works as well), and 


if you're feeling creative, percha 

lemon slice on the rim of the glass 
Of course if you enjoyed too 

many Bullfrogs you might say, 


“ribbitt” instead of “that’s pretty” and 


that’s not 
desirable 


leaves you breathless 


The Sheriff Behind Bars 


Dressed in a drab orange jumpsuit 
and rubber shower sandals, the trim, 
boyish-looking prisoner at the San Ma- 
teo, Calif., jail last week behaved pretty 
much like any other convict. He 
watched television through the bars, did 
occasional push-ups on his cell floor, 
read some books. The inmate was hard- 
ly typical, however. He was Richard 
Hongisto, 40, sheriff of San Francisco 
County, playing Robin Hood rather 
than sheriff of Nottingham, and serv- 
ing five days for contempt of court. It 
was, as far as anyone could determine, 
the first time in California history an in- 
cumbent sheriff had been sent to jail 

Hongisto’s crime was his repeated 
failure to evict 70 tenants, most of them 
poor, elderly Filipinos, from a seedy res- 








own jail, Benson specified the nearby 
San Mateo lockup “for reasons of safe- 
y.” This upset Hongisto, who has long 
campaigned for prison reform. Benson, 
he said, “is either a liar or a hypocrite 
when he suggests I wouldn't be safe in 
my own jail.” When the California Su- 
preme Court refused to hear the case. 
Hongisto packed a bag, ceremoniously 
put a flower in his lapel and checked 
into the pokey the very next morning 
As county sheriff (since 1972), ex- 
Policeman Hongisto has no law-enforce- 
ment-patrol functions, but supervises a 
313-officer staff whose jobs include 
guarding seven jails and supplying bai- 
liffs for 47 courts. Nonetheless, Hongis- 
to has endeared himself to the city’s siz- 
able liberal, black and gay communities 


SAN FRANCISCO meen aaa RICHARD HONGISTO INSPECTING ONE OF HIS OWN JAILS 
“It's like sex. You have to do it to really know what it is.” 


idential hotel in San Francisco's Chi- 
natown. A Thailand-based corporate 
owner has wanted for several years to 
raze the hotel to make way for a more 
profitable development, but the resi- 
dents have asserted a right to stay put 
The controversy has become a cause 
célébre among, local liberals and civil 
rights activists. Three eviction orders 
were issued in late 1976, but Hongisto 
avoided carrying them out by pleading 
that his deputies would be unable to han- 
dle the disorder an eviction would pro- 
voke. As many as 10,000 protesters 
might face the ten men he could assign 
to the job, Hongisto claimed, and “there 
was a great potential for bloodshed.” 
Those excuses did not move Supe- 
rior Court Judge John E. Benson, who 
fined Hongisto $500 and ordered him 
jailed. Perhaps suspecting that the sher- 
iff might get favored treatment in his 
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by attacking a variety of Establishment 
figures: judges (for alleged laziness and 
“three-hour lunches”), county supervi- 
sors (for scrimping on the jail food and 
maintenance budgets) and, privately, 
some of his own deputies (for their at- 
titudes toward prisoners). He also im- 
proved medical care, drug counseling, 
educational opportunities and recre- 
ation at his lockups. Despite conserva- 
tives’ resentment of his freewheeling re- 
gime, Hongisto won re-election to his 
$32,744-a-year post in 1975 with nearly 
50% of the vote in a four-man field 
During his jail stint, Hongisto 
browsed in the essays of Francis Bacon 
and The Essential Works of John Stu- 
art Mill; he is working on a Ph.D. in 
criminology at Berkeley. He pronounced 
the San Mateo food better than at his 
own slammers. chatted with prisoners 
about an attempted escape, and discov- 
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ered why convicts constantly exercise 
(“It's not for macho image—they re con- 
fined and don’t want to get fat”). When 
he emerged to the cheers of 150 sup- 
porters, Hongisto declared the experi- 
ence invaluable: “It's like sex. You have 
to do it to really know what it is.” 

His delaying tactics on the hotel 
eviction may help the residents to take 
control of the building. While the sher- 
iff was stalling, the city of San Fran- 
cisco allocated $1.3 million to purchase 
the structure through condemnation 
Though the matter is currently tied up 
in court, the city eventually plans to turn 
the hotel over to a nonprofit corpora- 
tion to be directed by the tenants 


Legal Briefs 


WATERGATE LEAK. In the 19th century 
US. Supreme Court Justices talked 
openly about impending decisions, but 
in recent years the court has shrouded 
its decision-making process with an al- 
most impenetrable secrecy. The pur- 
pose, its members say, is to encourage a 
frank and free interchange of ideas 
Even staff members are barred from the 
Justices’ conferences. So there was con- 
siderable embarrassment inside the pil- 
lared courthouse after National Public 
Radio Correspondent Nina Totenberg 
33, revealed that the court had tenta 
tively decided, 5 to 3, to reject Water- 
gate cover-up-—conviction petitions filed 
by John Ehrlichman, H.R. Haldeman 
and John Mitchell, and that Chief Jus- 
tice Warren Burger was lobbying mem 
bers of the majority to hear their ar 
guments (TIME, May 2). Attorneys for 
the defense suggested that the news leak, 
which Totenberg claims originated with 
“seven separate sources,” may have prej- 
udiced their clients’ chances by freez- 
ing the Justices in place. They asked for 
permission to explain their position in 
a supplementary brief. Last week the 
high court formally rejected that sug- 
gestion without dissent or comment. A 
final decision on the petitions has been 
delayed until at least next week 


LOOK’S LIBEL. When Look magazine ac 
cused San Francisco Mayor Joseph Ali- 
oto in 1969 of being “enmeshed in a web 
of alliances with La Cosa Nostra 
Alioto filed a libel suit for $12.5 mil- 
lion. The story, plus other legal troubles 
(a federal mail-fraud indictment against 
Alioto was dropped, and he won a civil 
suit over allegedly improper legal fees). 
helped to undermine the mayor's am- 
bitions for the California governorship 
But three times the libel case went to 
trial (in 1970, °72, "76), and three times 
the juries could not agree 

Alioto wearily lowered his sights. He 
reduced his claims to $500,000, for “loss 
of reputation, mortification and hurt 
feelings,” and offered the case to a judge 
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"MONUMENTAL: 





—John Barkham 


“An intriguing synthesis of 
sound historical data with 
trained psychological in- 
sight.”"—Bruce Mazlish, author 
of James and John Stuart Mill 


“A great book which honors 
its subject, its form and its 
author.""—Boston Globe 


“Takes us closer to the core 
of Lawrence than any previ- 


ous biography.” 
—Time Magazine 


“We are not likely to get as 

thorough and judicious a 
biography of T.E. Lawrence 
for some time." —front page 
review, New York Times 
Book Review 


“Thoroughly researched 
...an engrossing story.” 
—Leon Edel 


Ilustrated, $15.00 
at all bookstores 
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If you’ve 
always wanted 
to write... 


If you’re serious about writing for 
readers, our home study course is 
an exciting and stimulating eye- 
opener. You study at home ... in 
leisure time . . . at your own pace. 

Your instructors give you in- 
valuable suggestions on every 
assignment. And you find ideas 
coming with a new freshness and 
originality. They are your ideas, 
your own special imprint in self 
expression . . . yet they have a 
universal appeal and meaning for 
readers. 

That’s what good writing is all 
about. If you'd like to perfect 
your writing talent, we'd like to 
hear from you. Send the coupon 
today for information about our 
program. 


An educational service of FAS International, Inc. 
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THE LAW 


sitting without jury. Last week U.S. Dis- 
trict Judge William W. Schwarzer found 
the now defunct magazine had shown 
“reckless disregard” for damaging inac- 
curacies in the article by Freelancers 
Richard Carlson and Lance Brisson. He 
awarded Alioto a judgment of $350,000 
plus court costs (estimated at about $50,- 
000). Said Alioto: “How sweet it is.” 
Cowles Communications Inc., which 
published Look, is now primarily an in- 
vestment firm headquartered in Dayto- 
na Beach, Fla., and all but $25,000 of 
the judgment liability is covered by the 
Employers Reinsurance Corp. That firm 
has authorized an appeal 


FIGHTING PANIC. If blacks begin buy- 
ing houses in a previously white com- 
munity, what can be done to discour- 
age panic selling by white homeowners? 
Officials of Willingboro, N.J. (pop 
45,000), staged a town meeting in March 
1973 to discuss the question, and one 
speaker advocated a ban on FOR SALE 
signs in front yards. A year later the 
town council passed the idea into law 
The ordinance actually had little effect 
on housing sales, but a real estate agent 
challenged it, and the US. Supreme 
Court unanimously struck it down last 
week. The First Amendment prohibits 
restrictions on “the free flow of truthful 
commercial information,” wrote Thur- 
good Marshall, the court’s only black 
Justice. While the ordinance was aimed 
at “the vital goal” of “promoting stable, 
racially integrated housing,” the court 
ruled, the censoring of such basic infor- 
mation would enable “every locality in 
the country [to] suppress any facts that 
reflect poorly on the locality.” 


IRS HIGH JINKS. On a visit to Miami in 
1973, Banker Michael Wolstencroft got 
a date with a woman through the good 
offices of an acquaintance, Norman Cas- 
per. While the two were at dinner, Cas- 
per entered the woman's apartment and 
snatched Wolstencroft’s briefcase con- 
taining the names of some 300 Amer- 
ican depositors in Wolstencroft'’s bank 
in the Bahamas. Casper, an undercover 
informant for the Internal Revenue Ser- 
vice, took the case to an IRS agent, who 
photocopied the contents. This was all 
part of an unorthodox IRS investigation 
known as Project Haven, which was 
aimed at Caribbean financial high jinks 
One of the alleged depositors, listed in 
the copied documents as having a $100,- 
000 account, was a self-described retired 
investor, Jack Payner, of Cleveland. He 
was subsequently indicted on a charge 
of having falsely sworn on his 1972 tax 
return that he had no foreign bank ac- 
count. Now US. District Judge John M 
Manos of Cleveland has thrown out the 
evidence against Payner—and possibly 
the evidence against dozens of other de- 
fendants involved in Project Haven 
Manos declared that the IRS agents’ con- 
duct was “outrageous ... They plotted, 
schemed and ultimately acted, knowing 
that their conduct was illegal.” 
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Engaged. Acting Mayor of Chicago 
Michael Bilandic, 54, close friend of the 
late Richard Daley and heir apparent 
to his throne; and Socialite Heather 
Morgan, 34, executive director of Chi- 
cago’s Council on Fine Arts. Bilandic, 
who topped five other contenders in the 
Democratic primary, is expected to win 
the June general election to fill the re- 
maining two years of Daley’s term 

a 

Married. Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt Jr., 62, onetime Under Secretary of 
Commerce and third son of the former 
President; and Patricia Luisa Oakes, 27, 
socialite and adopted daughter of Min- 
ing Heiress Nancy Oakes; he for the 
fourth time, she for the first; at the 
Roosevelt family estate in Dutchess 
County, N.Y 

. 

Died. Richard Bissell, 63, witty nov- 
elist and co-author of the hit Broadway 
musical The Pajama Game; of a brain 
tumor; in Dubuque, lowa 

. 

Died. Edward N. Cole, 67, outspo- 
ken former president of General Mo- 
tors and auto industry innovator; at the 
controls of his private plane in a crash 
near Kalamazoo, Mich. An engineer 
who rose through the ranks to become 
president in 1967, Cole had the rare sav- 
vy and persistence to conceive an idea, 
guide it through the corporate mazes and 
oversee its embodiment in steel. He 
helped design the controversial Corvair, 
sold GM on the merits of the pollution- 
culling catalytic converter and the re- 
cently abandoned rotary engine, and 
supported development of the air-bag 
safety system. His motto at the corpo- 
ration was “Kick the hell out of the sta- 
tus quo.” Cole retired from GM in 1974 
and had taken over Checker Motors, in- 
tending to produce a more efficient taxi 
“Once you have it in your blood,” he 
often said, “you're always looking for so- 
lutions to problems.” 

os 

Died. Ludwig Erhard, 80, former 
Chancellor and architect of West Ger- 
many’s economic miracle after World 
War II; of heart disease; in Bonn. A Ger- 
man economist without a Nazi past, Er- 
hard was selected by U.S. Occupation 
Officials to help restore Germany's war- 
ruined economy. A laissez-faire econo- 
mist, he initiated currency reform, then 
abolished price controls and rationing 
His rationale: “Turn the people and the 
money loose, and they will make the 
country strong.” It worked. West Ger- 
many became Europe's most prosperous 
power. A strong supporter of the Com- 
mon Market and European integration, 
Erhard succeeded Konrad Adenauer as 
Chancellor in 1963 but stepped down 
three years later when his fragile, prob- 
lem-riddled Christian Democratic coali- 
tion came apart 
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\ 761 superspectacular 





V “ “movie photographs from 
LIFE Magazine in one big, 
beautiful 304-page book from LIFE 
TIME-LIFE BOOKS - 


AVAILABLE AT BOOKSTORES EVERYWHERE FOR . 1995 


COMPOSER GEORGE CRUMB 


Star-Child: Innocence and Evil 


A musician stood up and jangled a 
heavy iron chain. A trombone player oc- 
cupied the spotlight and made wheezing 
sounds that resembled a sick whale 
mired in primeval mud. Children in 
bright blue robes played hand bells 
Someone rang sleigh bells. Scattered in 
the balconies, five trumpeters held foil 
pie plates up like mutes and blew. The 
string section looked like errant students 
assigned to the back of the room to re- 
peat the same musical sentence at least 
25 times. That was just about the case 
(see below). High on a ramp, the strings 
were lined up facing Assistant Conduc- 
tor David Gilbert in the right rear cor 
ner of the stage. He was only one of 
four conductors at work. At mes, James 


Crumb’s scores are caligraphic gems that 
Cartoonist Saul Steinberg might be proud 
of. In the opening of Star-Child, cellos 
and basses hold a long chord while the 
tamtams rustle mysteriously (top). Then 
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Chambers led the brass and some per- 
cussion, Larry Newland the clarinets, 
flutes and a vibraphone. When all hell 
broke loose—during an evocation of the 
Apocalypse—Supreme Maestro Pierre 
Boulez could be seen beating with the 
polyrhythmic fury of a sinner trying to 
drive off an army of snakes 

So it went last week as the New York 
Philharmonic gave the world premiére 
of Star-Child, a 33-minute parable for 
soprano, solo trombone, boy choristers 
and large—very large—orchestra by 
American Composer George Crumb 
Gimmickry aside, Star-Child turned out 
to be a work of immense power, daring 
and, at times, even horror. A requiem 
of sorts drawn primarily from two anon- 


begins Musica Mundana, drawn in a cir- 
cle to indicate that the strings and per- 
cussion should play it over and over. The 
curved arrow points to the entry of the 
trombone’s Vox Clamans in Deserto 
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CONDUCTORS NEWLAND, GILBERT, CHAMBERS & BOULEZ REHEARSE STAR-CHILD IN NEW YORK 


STAR-CHILD 
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CAN REDUCE 
INFLAMMATION 
THAT 

COMES 

WITH 

MOST PAIN 


TYLENOL CANNOT. 


With any of these pains, your body 
knows the difference between the pain 
reliever in Adult-Strength Anacin and 
other pain relievers like Tylenol 
Anacin* can reduce the inflammation 
that often comes with these pains 

Tylenol cannot. Even Extra-Strength 
Tylenol cannot. And Anacin relieves 
pain fast as it reduces inflammation. 

Get fast relief. Take Adult-Strength 
Anacin. Millions take Anacin with no 


stomach upset. ANACIN 


*Doctor diagnosed tendonitis and neuritis, 





The Bolens Mulching Mower. 
There’ less to it 
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This is the mower that's less work to use. 
Because it takes care of its own grass 
clippings. The unique fully-enclosed 
mower housing sets up the grass with 
suction. Then, the exclusive multi- 
pitch blade cuts and re-cuts the clip- 
pings into a fine mulch that’s blown 
down into your lawn. So you don't 

have to bag or rake grass clippings 

The full line of Bolens Mulching 

Mowers. Only at your Bolens 

dealer. To find him, check the 

Yellow Pages or write 

FMC Corp., Port Washington 

WI 53074 
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MUSIC 


ymous medieval texts, Dies Irae and 
Massacre of the Innocents, Star-Child is 
imbued with the same Blake-like con- 
trast of innocence and evil that char- 
acterizes much of Crumb’s other work, 
notably Ancient Voices of Children and 
Black Angels 

The new piece builds over a slow 
droning, continually repeated chordal 
procession called Musica Mundana 
(Music of the Spheres). Says Crumb: “| 
like sounds that never stop.” He also 
likes a good explosion or two. Halfway 
along comes a percussive cataclysm that 
shakes the rafters like a latter-day The 
Rite of Spring. At the end, the glisten- 
ing harmonics from three solo violins 
perched high in a rear balcony evoke a 
paradisiacal kingdom where the chil- 
dren of light will reign 

Musical Saw. Srar-Child was com 
posed on a Ford Foundation grant for 
the Philharmonic and for Irene Gu- 
brud, who sang the soprano part splen- 
didly while supported by crutches (be 
cause of an old back injury). The score 
is Crumb’s first for full orchestra since 
Echoes of Time and the River, which 
won him a Pulitzer Prize in 1968. A pro- 
fessor at the University of Pennsylvania 
Crumb, 47, is a visionary who has shak- 
en orchestration up in recent years with 
an ingenious knack for producing new 
sounds with old instruments and home- 
ly domestic objects. The grimly sur- 
realistic Black Angels (1970), for ex 
ample, was written for amplified string 
quartet and requires the players to trill 
with thimble-capped fingers and even 
to bow on crystal glasses tuned with 
water. Ancient Voices has certain 
mournful sounds produced by the bow- 
ing of a musical saw 

The sources of Crumb’s cosmic view 
of life seem a mystery even to the com- 
poser himself. Painfully shy and soft- 
spoken, he lives outside Philadelphia in 
the borough of Media—composing 
reading (nonfiction), playing chamber 
music with his piano-teacher wife Eliz- 
abeth and young sons David and Peter 
to both of whom Star-Child is dedicat 
ed. Daughter Ann, 26, an aspiring ac 
tress in New York, joins during her oc- 
casional visits home. Crumb speaks of 
a composition of music as a process of 
working out, or giving form to, certain 
devils inside him. “It is a kind of ca 
tharsis, I guess, or purgative.” he ex 
plains. “I think the composer himself is 
the audience when he is writing a piece 
If it convinces him, then perhaps it will 
convince someone else.” Black Angels 
was a statement against war in general 
and Viet Nam in particular. About Star- 
Child he says: “When I look around at 
the world today I couldn't prove that 
things are necessarily taking a turn for 
the better. But I have always been fas- 
cinated by the idea of children some- 
how giving new meaning or regenerat- 
ing the earth, not only in the physical 
sense, but in the spiritual sense. That is 
our hope, and in sharing it I guess I am 
basically an optimist.” William Bender 
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SPIESSER AS COLONIAL ZEALOT 


Over There 


BLACK AND WHITE IN COLOR 
Directed by JEAN-JACQUES ANNAUD 
Screenplay by JEAN-JACQUES ANNAUD 
and GEORGES CONCHON 


England entered World War I, ac- 
cording to the Chancellor of Germany, 
“just for a scrap of paper.”* In Black 
and White in Color, a dusty outpost in 
French West Africa also enters the war 
for a scrap of paper—a yellowed news- 
paper from home, which reveals that the 
conflict has been raging in Europe for 
six months. 

Until this moment in 1915, the white 
colonials in the outpost have been on 
congenial terms with a nearby, equally 
unaware German settlement. Now they 
work themselves into a froth of jingo- 
ism and decide they must attack their 
neighbors. More precisely—and_ this 
touches one of the film's controlling iro- 
nies—they decide their black natives 
must attack the Germans’ natives 

Act of Atonement. Black and 
White in Color is the dark-horse win- 
ner of this year's Oscar for best foreign 
picture. It was filmed by a French unit 
in the Ivory Coast in what almost 
amounts to an act of atonement: the 
movie not only presents a comically pet- 
ty microcosm of war, but in its terse, un- 
derstated way gives a withering account 
of the racial ignorance and contempt on 
which colonialism was built. The result 
hardly renews one’s faith in human na- 
ture, but it is consistently riveting and 
grimly amusing 

The scene is vividly set—the metal- 





*A reference to the treaty guaranteeing Belgium's 
neutrality 
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CINEMA 


ic glare of the sun, the midday lulls dur 
ing which the air sings with insects. The 
French merchants and their wives con 
nive and squabble among themselves 
ighting off the boredom and 
~tence that come with their 
Missionary priests browbeat the nat 





psychic im- 





isolation 
ves 


hen sh 





or wood carvings > the choic 






est home to be sold and burn the rest as 
yeing in 

The film does not shrink from por 
traying the natives as largely a benight 
ed. scruffy lot who are driven to prac 





bad taste 


ticing their own reciprocal racism Two 
incomprehending priests, being borne 
in divans by sweating natives, are 


charmed by a work song that actually) 





says. “My white man is fat as a b 
and his feet sunk 
When the German settlement re 


buffs the French attack and threatens 
retaliation. this fragile social fabric 
disintegrates amid bluster 
hoarding and Only 
keeps his head: a quiet. boyish geogra- 


cowardice 
panic one man 
pher (Jacques Spiesser) who reveals an 
unsuspected flair for command. He su 
persedes the decent but feckless resident 
sergeant (Jean Carmet) and brilliantly 
mobilizes the local garrison 
However, the geographer’s 
pline and intellect turn out to mask a fa 
natic’s zeal. He imposes an implacable 
martial law and calmly uses torture to 
recruit from the countryside 
Even his eccentric respect for the hu 


disci 


troops 


tor? 


The Surgeon General Has Determined 


ty of the natives becomes a forn 





ogance. He enjoys publicly pari 
his black consort in order to mor 
tify the provincial gentilities of the mer 





chants’ wives. His ascendancy. far fron 
a triumph of the humane or heroic, is a 
kind of parable of the tendency ofa 
ful populace to conspire in the rise of a 
dictator 

All these points are admirably made 
but they click into place a little too neat 
ly. The film has an air of premeditation 
the filn 
maker's mordant intelligence shaping 
the scenes. Of course, if are 
rector making your first full-length fea 
ture. as Jean-Jacques Annaud is here 
this is the kind of flaw to have. It cer 
tainly does not prevent Annaud from 
powerfully tronic 





an almost palpable sense of 


you ad 


bringing things to a 
finish 

The war ends with the German set 
tlement being liberated by a British de 
tachment—commanded, in another tar 
touch, by a swarthy Indian captain. Un- 








der the terms of the distant armistice 
the captain claims the German territo 


ry for England. The French and Ger 








man colonials sit down again over 
drinks, having learned nott from the 
experience but that “the niggers who 
were German are now English.” The ge 


ographer finds that his German coun 
terpart is a fellow university man, and 
they share a well-bred chuckle over theit 
common socialist youth. Race and class 


themselves. There is no 











sense 

ahead. as we know from the 

vantage point of 1977, still lies the tur 
bulent. bloody ordeal of 20th century 
Africa Christopher Porterfield 


Meditation on Madness 


AGUIRRE, THE WRATH OF GOD 
Directed and Written by WERNER HERZOC 


In 1560 a party of Spanish explor 
ers, pursuing their curious national 
dream of El Dorado, are stopped by the 
fierce mountains and Peru 
The commander detaches a smaller 
group to proceed down a rather forbid- 


jungles of 


to see if they can discover 
some easy way out of this bad country 
The leader of this party is a gentle 
spirit. dignified and impractical. To him 
there is nothing ridiculous in the sight 
of his men toiling along treacherous 
trails, weighted down by armor, stru 
gling to transport an entirely 
He has brought his wife with 
his 
What begins as an obviously 


ding river 





uscless 
cannon 
him 
daughter 
dangerous journey 
manifestly self-destructive 
rafts built to navigate the river are in 
adequate to its currents, And then, of 
there are the Indians, always 
in the shadows, picking off stragglers 
But the worst danger derives from the 
Spaniards’ delusions, and the most de- 


and second in command's 


soon turns into a 


one. The 


course 








KLAUS KINSKI AS THE DOOMED, POWER-MAD SPANISH EXPLORER IN AGUIRRE 


A singular, haunting journey of obsessions and delusions 








ided of all is that second in command floating through, starving as the Indi 
he Aguirre of the title. He foments a ans grow bolder. In the end. no one is 
nuuny, places the one nobleman pres left but Aguirre. who is last seen shout 
ent in nominal charge of the expeditior ng his plan for the conquest of the en 
ind, acting in that pliable gentleman's tire continent to the indifferent jungle 
ame, proceeds to tyrannize his ever as hundreds of marmosets swarm over 
dwindling band his waterlogged raft 
Bef long, he creates a govert It is a magnificent image of the wil 
vent, complete with constituuon and to power running mad. But it is onl 
courts. He declares independence from one of a hundred such images distin 





Spain and claim to the vast guishing this singular and haunting film 


Director Werner Herzog, 35. is German 





MNS group are dreamily 


Slashes tar in half! 


Down to only 


Today’s True: the one ultra-low tar 
cigarette with a taste worth smoking. 


and it is clear that he was drawn to this 
story, which derives from a historical in 
cident, because he sees in ita parable ap- 
plicable to his country’s recent past 
That, however, is not something he in 


Nn, any more than he insists on the 


absurdity of the activiuies he patiently 


inemphatically records in a movie that 
unfolds slowly but never slackly. The 
most admir 





ble thing about Aguirre may 






be the discipline with which Herzog tells 
his tale. He does not indulge himself in 


any comments on the action or insist 





as most historical dramatists do, on the 





obvious parallels betw his material 
and modern issues. He does the audi 


ence the honor of allowing it to discov 





er the blindnesses and obsessions, the 
sober lunacies he quietly lays out on the 
screen, Well acted, most notably 

Klaus Kinski in the title role, glori 
susly photographed by Thomas Mauch 
{guirre is, NOL LO pul too fine a point on 
it, & movie that makes a convincing 
claim to greatness Richard Schickel 


All Fall Down 


THE DOMINO PRINCIPLE 
Directed by STANLEY KRAMER 
Screenplay by ADAM KENNEDY 

As a novel, Adam Kennedy's The 
Domino Principle was a thriller of more 
than usual style, distinguished by a fair 
ly serious allempt to penetrate the mind 


TRUE 


FILTER CIGARETTES 


— qggeaene: 











5 MGS.TAR, 0.4 MGS. NICOTINE 


The Potion of Love. 


And how it began in Saronno 450 years ago. 





e know that she was 
young. Blonde. Beautiful. 
And that she was 
widowed. But did she 
create the original Amaretto 
di Saronno as a thank you for her 
portrait? Or was it a gift to express 
affection for Bernardino Luini, 
the now famous artist whose 
painting immortalized her in 1525? 

History has lost most of the 
answers — even her name — leaving 
us nothing but Luini’s stunning 
fresco in the Sanctuary of Santa 
Maria delle Grazie in Saronno, Italy. 
And...her romantic liqueur. 

We still like to think Amaretto 
di Saronno is a liqueur that inspired 
a great love. 

It's something for you to wonder 
-——~ P-—— about tonightas 


you discover its 
intriguing flavor 
and enjoyits rare 
.and provocative 
pouquet. 
Thisisthe 





magicof Amaretto 
i +. di Saronno. The 
<3; e2~ original Amaretto. 
ee ee 


Amaretto di 


The Original Amaretto. From the Village of Love. 


56 Proof. Imported by Foreign Vintac 


The liqueur of love. Brought 
here from Saronno, the village 
of love 

Only the Cognac region of 
France can produce the finest 
Cognac brandy. And only the 
vineyards of Bordeaux can ever 





produce a true Bordeaux wine. 
So also, the finest Amaretto 

liqueur comes only from Saronno— 

where it all began 450 years ago. 





Amaretto di Saronno.We've 
left a rose alongside our name as 
a reminder of how it all began. 





Discover the many other ways 
to use Italy's rare liqueur of love. 
White for our free drink recipe 
booklet and food recipe booklet, 
“Gourmet Secrets.” Address: 
Foreign Vintages, Inc., 98 Cutter 
Mill Road, Great Neck, New York 
11021, Dept.32M. 
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CINEMA 


of the sort of loser who, if properly ma- 
nipulated, can be turned into a political 
assassin. Now the book has fallen into 
the heavy hands of Director Stanley 
Kramer, and, despite Kennedy's pres- 
ence at the screenwriter’s keyboard, ev- 
erything that made the book good, pop 
ular fiction has somehow been lost 

The main lines of the plot have been 
retained, but they constitute what has 
become a standard trip down paranoia 
lane. Who are all these vaguely men 
acing character actors? What are their 
motives for knocking off a man we must 
assume is either a President or a pres- 
idential candidate? 

Much screen time is devoted to dem 
onstraling that the conspiracy against 
this distant political figure is widespread 
and heavily financed. People are forev- 
er getting into and out of a variety of ve- 
hicles, but all these goings-on make for 
neither arresting imagery nor suspense 
And they have no function whatever in 
explicating the psychology of the mur 
derer, a small-time punk whom the un- 
named organization has gone to enor- 
mous trouble to spring from jail 

Gene Hackman plays him, and, be 
cause Hackman is a star, the killer has 
been given many redeeming sweetnesses 
that were not present in the book’s por 
trayal ofa hard, turned-in man who had 
it seemed, come out to only one person 
a low-caste wife. Candice Bergen is 
strangely cast as the wife in the film, 
playing the role with her hair colored a 
deglamorizing brown. But her scenes 
with Hackman have neither flair nor 
fire, and their love seems merely fab 
ricated to satisfy a movie convention 

But why go on? The picture is a bor- 
ing botch in every way. unconsciously 
exemplifying the film's tide. When the 
first domino in a row is somebody like 
Stanley Kramer, you can count on him 
to fall down clumsily and knock down 
all the rest R.S. 


HACKMAN & BERGEN IN DOMINO 
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PITTSBURGH PITCHER STEVE BLASS (RIGHT) CELEBRATES 1971 WORLD SERIES VICTORY 


Splendor in the AstroTurf 


FIVE SEASONS: A BASEBALL COMPANION 


by ROGER ANGELL 
413 pages. Simon & Schuster. $9.95. 


Despite all the televised hoopla. 
there are still sports fans who find the 
Super Bowl an irritant or a snore. This 
same group Is unmoved by the specta- 
cle of professional basketball: ten tall 
millionaires in their underwear, jumping 
into the air every 24 seconds. Hockey? 
Hooliganism on the rocks. Left cold by 
winter sports, these fans survive the icy 
months with summer memories and sea- 
soned expectations. Baseball is their 
game, of course—the only game. If win- 
ter comes, can spring training be far 
behind? 

That was once what Baseball Fan 
and Author Roger Angell (The Summer 
Game; 1972) calls one of the “sunlit ver 
ities of the game.” Not any more. Dis- 
putes between owners and players have 
delayed spring training twice in the past 
five years—precisely the troubled peri 
od recaptured in Five Seasons. This bit 
tersweet collection of baseball reporting 
recounts the fading of other summer 
truths. Many clubs have ripped up the 
grass in the ballparks and installed ar- 
tificial surfaces (“the cheaper spread”) 
Pitchers in the American League no 
longer take their cuts at the plate; some- 
thing called a designated hitter does that 
for them. Thanks to the delay of league 
play-offs and the lure of prime-time TV 
ratings, World Series games are regu- 
larly played on frigid October evenings 
Last fall in Cincinnati, Angell notes, 
“the wretched, blanket-wrapped, hud- 
dled masses in the stands flumped their 
mittened paws together in feeble sup- 
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plication, pleading now for almost any 
result that would send them home.” 

An editor at The New Yorker (where 
most of the 16 pieces originally ap- 
peared), Angell is a formidable humor- 
ist. Yet he sees all the current tinkering 
with baseball as no laughing matter. He 
imagines a ume when the World Series 
will be totally surrendered to television, 
transported to some domed stadium, and 
made the excuse for a week of canned 
spectaculars. If network and baseball 
moguls have not already dreamed up 
this plan, they will now. Angell protests 
‘We are trying to conserve something 
that seems as intricate and lovely to us 
as any river valley.” 

Horn Blowing. True fans need no 
convincing. They can read Five Seasons 
for remembrances of games, pennant 
races and World Series past, for anoth- 
er chance to think about their beloved 
sport under the tutelage of an expert 
Yet Angell’s passion for baseball is 
enough to convert the heathen. Millions 
of casual TV viewers saw Red Sox 
Catcher Carlton Fisk's extra-inning 
home run in the sixth game of the 1975 
World Series. Angell’s account goes be- 
yond the heroics on the field. He imag- 
ines people all over New England re- 
ceiving the news—‘“jumping up and 
down in their bedrooms and kitchens 
and living rooms, and in bars and trail- 
ers, and even in some boats here and 
there, I suppose, and on backcountry 
roads (a lone driver getting the news 
over the radio and blowing his horn over 
and over, and finally pulling up and get- 
ting out and leaping up and down on 
the cold macadam, yelling into the 
night) The moment passes, but not 


NANCY CRAMPTON 





Going beyond the heroics on the field. 


before it is inducted into the Hall of 
Fame of the mind 

Angell’s style neatly complements 
the balance, pace and mathematical ex- 
actitudes of the game he celebrates. He 
does not throw many high, hard ones 
he favors the change-of-pace, the round- 
house curve. He describes how pitchers 
deliver the fiendishly unpredictable 
knuckle ball: “They merely prop the ball! 
on their fingertips (not, in actual fact 
on the knuckles) and launch it more or 
less in the fashion of a paper airplane 
and then, most of the time, finish the de- 
livery with a faceward motion of the 
glove, thus hiding a grin.” What does 
the hapless catcher do in trying to snare 
the knuckle ball? An “imitation of a 
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BOSTON’S CARLTON FISK COAXES 1975 SERIES HOMER FAIR 








Read this and cry. 





Froilan lives in the highlands of 
Guatemala in a one-room hut with 
dirt floors and no sanitary facilities. 
Labor there is so cheap that, for men 
like Froilan’s father, hard work and 
long hours still mean a life of poverty. 
But now life is changing for Froilan. 





Her name? We don’t know. We found 
her wandering the streets of a large 
city in South America. Her mother 

is a beggar. What will become of 
this little girl? No one knows. In her 
country, she’s just one of thousands 
doomed to poverty 


The world is full of children like these who desperately need someone 
to care, like the family who sponsors Froilan. 

It costs them $15 a month, and it gives Froilan so very much. Now 
he eats regularly. He gets medical care. He goes to school. Froilan writes 
to his sponsors and they write to him. They share something very special. 

Since 1938 the Christian Children’s Fund has helped hundreds of 
thousands of children. But so many more need your help. Become a 
sponsor. You needn't send any money now — you can “meet” the child 
assigned to your care first. Just fill out and mail the coupon. You'll receive 
the child's photograph, background information, and detailed instructions 
on how to write to the child. If you wish to sponsor the child, simply send 
in your first monthly check or money order for $15 within 10 days. If not, 
return the photo and other materials so we may ask someone else to help. 

Take this opportunity to “meet” a child who needs your help. Some- 
where in the world, there’s a suffering child who will share something 


very special with you. Love. 


For the love of a hungry child. 


Dr. Verent J. Mills 


Name 


CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND, Inc., Box 26511, Richmond, Va. 23261 

I wish to sponsor a 0 boy O girl. 0 Choose any child who needs help 

Please send my information package today 

OI want to learn more about the child assigned to me. If I accept the child, I'll send 
my first sponsorship payment of $15 within 10 days. Or I'll return the photograph 
and other material so you can ask someone else to help 

OI prefer to send my first payment now, and I enclose my first monthly payment of $15 
O I cannot sponsor a child now but would like to contribute $ ra 


NTIM53 








Address 





City 


available on request. 


ee Zip 
Member of International Union for Child Welfare, Geneva. Gifts are tax deductible 
Canadians: Write 1407 Yonge, Toronto, 7. Statement of income and expenses 





! Christian Children’s Fund, Inc. ! 


tee eee can alee eeteianan atau 
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bulldog cornering a nest of field mice.” 

Five Seasons contains leisurely off- 
the-diamond reporting: Angell travels 
through the hinterlands with a major 
league scout, a species of rugged indi- 
vidualist now threatened by cooperative 
head-hunting and centralized data 
banks. He visits three hyper-fans of the 
Detroit Tigers and comes up with a deft 
report on the joys of obsession. He 
spends time with Steve Blass, a top 
pitcher for the Pittsburgh Pirates until, 
during the winter of 1972, he inexpli- 
cably lost the knack of getting batters 
out. Angell quotes one of Blass’s coach- 
es: “You know, old men don’t dream 
much, but just the other night I had this 
dream that Steve Blass was all over his 
troubles and could pitch again.” 

Is not such poignancy wasted on a 
game? Angell thinks not, for several rea- 
sons. Baseball's vivid intensity, the de- 
mands it makes on players and know- 
ing spectators, is the very stuff of dreams 
The freebooting expansion and big- 
money dealing have also made it a 
model of reality, “no longer a release 
from the harsh everyday American busi- 
ness world but its continuation and apo- 
theosis.” Angell admits the foolishness 
of rooting for a professional sports team 
a constantly revolving roster of athletes 
playing for money. Except for one thing 
“What is left out of this calculation,” he 
writes, “is the business of caring—car- 
ing deeply and passionately, really car- 
ing—which is a capacity or an emotion 
that has almost gone out of our lives.” 
Five Seasons radiates this capacity—and 
nurtures it Paul Gray 


Bloody As Could Be 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF CHAUCER 
by JOHN GARDNER 
328 pages. Knopf. $12.50. 


As a born teacher will do when he 
is peddling a beloved subject that 1s 
thought to be impenetrable, Novelist 
and Medievalist John Gardner clowns 
a bit in this amiable biography of Chau- 
cer, He includes a faker’s guide to the 
pronunciation of Middle English, to 
which, after a discourse on the swampy 
places to be avoided in negotiating the 
letter e, he adds, “If this is too confus- 
ing, try to follow, in general, the pro- 
nunciation of the Cisco Kid: “Boot hom- 
bray, thees ees nut yoor peesstol.” ~ 

Although his manner is easy, Gard- 
ner has not written a slight book. He suc- 
ceeds in counteracting the popular sup- 
position that the medieval period was 
excessively religious and dull. As he 
demonstrates, the age was worldly, tu- 
multuous and as bloody as could be 
wished. And Chaucer, who was born in 
about 1340, spent his life at the center 
of the commotion 

Much is known of Geoffrey Chau- 
cer’s life, much lost. He was a vintner's 
son who rose (through cleverness and, 
no doubt, the ability to entertain high- 
born ladies with after-dinner recitals) to 
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Let’s go steady in a temporary way. 


We'd like to be your steady source of A stand-out stand-in with the know-how 
temporary office help. to help solve your problem, not create a new one. 
So when you call Manpower for a The way we figure it, our stand-ins 

secretary, typist, stenographer, or bookkeeper, have to be stand-outs. 
we'll send a skilled, experienced temporary. Or somebody else will be taking our place. 


<p MANPOWER 


TEMPORARY SERVICES 








PORTRAIT OF GEOFFREY CHAUCER 
Ransoming a poet for £16. 


become a government official, courtier 
and diplomat under three successive 
monarchs—Edward II, Edward ITI and 
Richard II. He was at least briefly a sol- 
dier, and while fighting in France under 
the Black Prince, he was captured, then 
ransomed for £16. The smallness of this 
sum is a favorite joke among Chauce- 
rians, but it amounts to $3,840 in mod- 
ern terms, by Gardner’s computation, 
and probably was only part of the ran- 
som paid. In a time of famine, plague, 
constant war, baronial feuding and se- 
rious peasant uprisings, the poet lived 
to be nearly 60—which was old in the 
14th century—and died peacefully. 

For what is lost—details of Chau- 
cer’s personal history, shadings of his 
personality—Gardner relies on scholar- 
ly guesses and novelistic license. After 
all, he teaches medieval literature at 
Bennington and, as the author of Gren- 
del, The Sunlight Dialogues and Octo- 
ber Light, is one of the most enterpris- 
ing American novelists of the '70s. 

He infers, largely from Chaucer's 
poetry, that the author of The Canter- 
bury Tales was shrewd, playful, funny, 
a mocker, but even-tempered, a religious 
man capable of what Gardner slyly calls 
“willing suspension of belief.” Though 
the poet, as a matter of convention, de- 
nied all personal knowledge of love, his 
love poetry was strongly sexual. 

Underlying Chaucer's sturdy, bal- 
anced genius, Gardner sees a charac- 
teristically medieval conviction that the 
world made sense. Chaucer viewed man 
as a “responsible, moral agent in a baf- 
fling but orderly universe.” Yet his fin- 
est work was full of ironical laughter; a 
“canterbury tale,” in medieval slang, 
was a lie. 

Readers of The Life and Times may 
find themselves hooked on Chaucer. For 
those who do, Gardner has thoughtfully 
and simultaneously provided a sterner 
volume of criticism: The Poetry of Chau- 
cer (408 pages; Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity Press; $15). John Skow 
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Skin Deep 


CERTAIN PEOPLE: AMERICA’S BLACK ELITE 
by STEPHEN BIRMINGHAM 
301 pages. Little, Brown. $8.95. 


In his latest social history, Stephen 
Birmingham does for the black rich 
what he did for the Irish rich in Real 
Lace, the Jewish rich in Our Crowd, and 
the Wasp rich in The Right People. With 
a raconteur’s ear for a good anecdote 
and an interior decorator’s eye for a 
well-placed objet dart, he classifies the 
values of the wealthy blacks, their hab- 
its, schools, clubs, skin tones, accents, 
charities and floor plans. 

We learn, for instance, that the Chi- 
cago apartment of Ebony Publisher John 
H. Johnson has walls of leather, floors 
of petrified wood and a Jacuzzi whirl- 
pool in every bathroom. Such ostenta- 
tion, we are told, is frowned upon by 
the black old guard, who prefer the qui- 
et good taste of Sag Harbor summer 
houses and Episcopal church services. 
That the black rich unbridgeably divide 
themselves into old and new money 
seems to come as a surprise to Birming- 
ham, whose naiveté in such matters 
—whether real or feigned—quickly be- 
comes cloying. After ten years of 
traveling among a growing list of eth- 
nic elites, he has little excuse for such a 
lack of insight into the phenomena he 
purports to study. 

Agile Hands. Indeed, Certain Peo- 
ple is so flawed that it is hard to decide 
where to find fault first—in Birming- 
ham’s cavalier disregard for documen- 
tation or in the complacent banality of 
his observations. For example, he traces 
the current class distinctions among 
blacks to the old divisions between house 
slaves and field slaves, then perempto- 
rily concludes that the reason why 
blacks rarely succeed in business is that 
“they don’t quite like each other.” In a 
later chapter, he notes that blacks do 
make skilled surgeons, perhaps, he adds, 
“because they have especially deft and 
agile hands.” 

Birmingham's coup de grace, how- 
ever, is a chapter called “Taste.” He 
takes up what he calls “the complicated 
question of black taste, or perhaps, lack 
of it,” and finds that all is “not quite 
right.” Why, puzzles Birmingham, 
should the aristocratic wife of Washing- 
ton’s black mayor “satisfy herself with 
plastic plants in her house and settle for 
brightly colored glass ceiling fixtures”? 
Why does a Harlem socialite place a 
huge Steuben glass bowl in the center 
of her coffee table and fill it with gold- 
painted walnuts? Why, he asks, do so 
many blacks drink Kool-Aid and smoke 
Kool cigarettes? Birmingham's answers 
are even more idiosyncratic than his 
questions. He theorizes that “the asso- 
ciations of the words Kool and cool, as 
in ‘keeping one’s cool’ and ‘playing it 
cool,” have much to do with this.” But 
progress, at least Birmingham’s notion 
of it, is at hand; he has noticed that more 





upwardly mobile blacks are now “es- 
chewing Cadillacs in favor of compacts 
and station wagons.” 

Birmingham could be forgiven his 
lapses of judgment in his previous works, 
because he compensated his reader with 
a good read. In Certain People, howev- 
er, he remains insensitive to the tragic 
involutions of identity that make the 
black elite very different from—and 
much more vulnerable than—its white 
counterpart. Birmingham's premise in 
Certain People, as in his previous works, 
is that an upper class emerges from peo- 
ple who have the deepest and most solid 
feeling of their own worth. What he fails 
to take into account is that the black 
upper class, many of whom value them- 
selves by how closely they approximate 
white standards, often must cope with 
a self-hatred that is as profound as the 
white elite’s self-esteem. 

White Ancestor. With little appar- 
ent appreciation of its implication, Bir- 
mingham casually mentions that some 
wealthy, light-skinned blacks prefer to 
adopt children rather than risk giving 
birth to a dark-skinned heir. Damned 
by the very values they exalt, the black 
elite may search for evidence of white 
ancestors only to feel the shame of il- 
legitimacy when they find them. When 
members of a class hesitate to reproduce 
themselves because they literally regard 
their skin color as a deformity, there 
seems little point in pretending that 
what separates them from the white up- 
per class is a fondness for Kool-Aid or 
painted walnuts in Steuben glass bowls 
By substituting gossip for insight, Bir- 
mingham has produced a book that 
lacks not only a thesis but also a 
heart. Le Anne Schreiber 
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Some we gather at an early age, while the glow of summer is still on the 
vine. With others we sit patiently by til the hues of autumn manifest themselves 
A sensitive and painstaking art, this parenting of grapes 

Yet well worth our labor of love to produ e awine the calibre 

of our Johannisberg Riesling. 

Careful harvesting has yielded a Riesling of remarkable 

bouquet and truly distinguished class 

Yes, we are very proud parents. 
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Remembrance of Things Past 
The Long House, the Pow-Wows, the ancient rites of summer, the Jesuit Mission of three 
centuries past, the villages where Loyalists first cleared the land, tilled, harvested, ground their 
grain, baked their loaves, dyed their wools, soun and loomed, the log stockades and a great 
imestone Citadel that were outposts of Empire, the rattle of rifle-fire and thunder of 
cannonades, the bustle and bundling of the Fur Trade, the antics of the Voyageur Rendez-vous Days, 
the gentle rhythms of life as it used to be unfold again every summer. Treat the kids. For more 
about our living heritage, call COLLECT (416) 965-4008, or write: Ontario Travel 
Dept. T.P,, Queen's Park, Toronto M7A 2E5. We'll send you our Traveller's Encyclopaedia 


Ontario Canada 
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ROSEMARY HARRIS, TOVAH FELDSHUH & ELLEN BURSTYN IN THREE SISTERS 


Singing the Moscow Blues 


THE THREE SISTERS 
by ANTON CHEKHOV 


Chekhov is the poet laureate of the 
commonplace. He once wrote that “on 
the stage everything should be as com 
plex and as simple as in life. People are 
having dinner, and while they're hav 
ing it, their future happiness may be de 
cided or their lives may be shattered 
In presenting vivid, selective glimpses 
of ordinary life, Chekhov simultaneous- 
ly plumbs the nature of existence with 
its brevity, hope, joy and sorrow. He is 
an impressionist rather than a photog- 
rapher. In his plays we know that vir- 





BRYNNER IN THE KING AND! (1951) 


tually nothing has happened. but we feel 
that much has been said 

Certainly nothing much happens in 
the Russian provincial military outpost 
where the three sisters are exiled psy 
chologically as well as physically from 
their dear beloved Moscow. Boredom 
drunkenness, mean gossip and despair 
are the town’s leading resources, and the 
sisters drown in anguish 

They try to exorcise loneliness by 
seeking some point or purpose in their 
lives. Olga (Rosemary Harris) idealist- 
ically teaches school but dreams of a 
home and family. Miserable in her mar- 
riage to a pedantic schoolmaster (Rex 


Memory Lane 


industry 


Nostalgia is Broadway's top growth 
And how could a stroll down 





Robbins), Masha (Ellen Burstyn) stum- 
bles into a hopeless, heart-wrenching af- 
fair with the garrison’s Lieut. Colonel 
Vershinin (Denholm Elliott). The 
youngest sister, Irina (Tovah Feldshuh) 
seeks to be ennobled by the “dignity of 
work” in the local telegraph office 

Olga and Masha urge Irina to ac- 
cept a proposal of marriage from an 
oddly self-mocking anti-hero named 
Baron Tusenbach (Austin Pendleton) 
Though Irina does not love him, she does 
deeply respect him and reluctantly 
agrees. But Irina is besieged by another 
suitor, a man as menacing as a bayonet 
thrust, Staff Captain Solyony (Rene Au- 
berjonois), who is romantically desper- 
ate for her love. Solyony challenges the 
baron to a duel, and all dreams end with 
a pistol shot 

Following this exemplary produc 
tion, the Brooklyn Academy of Music 
Theater Company ought to be held to- 
gether as a permanent repertory troupe 
It consists of players whose passion is 
the theater and who possess talents of 
the highest distincuon. Rosemary Har 
ris could mesmerize an audience by re 
ciling the multiplication table. Tovah 
Feldshuh is a steel butterfly, a young ac- 
tress of electrifying presence and prom 
ise. As Masha, Ellen Burstyn lacks some 
consuming sensual hunger, but her part- 
ing embrace with Vershinin is a silent 
agonized howl of lost love 

The astonishingly versatile English 
director Frank Dunlop has maintained 
an admirably sane balance between the 
ironic lightness of Chekhov's comedy 
and the Stygian strain of his pathos. For 
the subtlest of comic relief, Dunlop could 
not have wished for anything better than 
that provided by Barnard Hughes as a 
compassionate, sodden and cheerily ni- 
hilistic regimental doctor. In serving 
Chekhov with unswerving fidelity, BAM 
adds another medal! of honor to its grow- 
ing collection T.E. Kalem 
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the fond memory lane of great musicals 
be complete without a revival of Rodg- 
ers and Hammerstein's The King and I) 
The first and only true King, Yul Bryn 
ner, sull rules the stage in the way thata 
mountain peak dominates its surround- 
ings, and he has proved as immutable in 
appearance. Audiences have been hum- 
ming the enduring, enchanting score 
ever since the opening night of 26 years 
ago. This production dwarfs recent mu- 
sicals in its opulence. The dances, orig- 
inally choreographed by Jerome Rob- 
bins, are drolly captivating. Constance 
Towers’ Anna is singularly lovely in 
voice, mood and bearing. To an age that 
is brazenly explicit about sex, The King 
and I brings the veiled, beguiling reti- 
cence of old-fashioned romance 
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Why is the country so dependent 
on aluminum for the transmission of 
electrical power? Because aluminum 
is by far the best all-around material 
for the job. 

Aluminum is an excellent conductor 
of electricity. 

It's much lower in cost than other 
conductor metals, such as copper, 
silver and gold. 

It’s much more abundant than other 
conductor metals, too. Even copper 
has limited reserves. 


nearly 100 percent 

of America’s cross-country 
power lines are made of 4 
aluminum. 


And, when you consider the spiraling 
costs of generating electrical power, 
the efficiencies of aluminum become 
even more important. 

That's why aluminum carries our 
cross-country electrical load today. 
And it’s also why America !s 
becoming more dependent on 
aluminum for carrying all types of 
electrical loads. Like bringing elec- 
tricity right into our homes for more 
efficient heating, cooking and 
illumination. 


Today, 





Aluminum. It's a better way of con- 
ducting electricity today. 

For more information about Alcoa 
and aluminum, write Aluminum 
Company of America, 403-E Alcoa 
Building, Pittsburgh, PA 15219. 


GSALCOA 








We can't wait for tomorrow. 
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THE VODKA . 
FORVODKA PURISTS. 


Most people drown their 
vodka in mixers. It's the 
common way to drink vodke. 

And for them, any vodka 
will do. 

— But Finlandia Vodka is 
f imported for the uncommon 
few who have come to 
appreciate vodke for vodkes 
sake. 
They drink it on the rocks, in 


















% an exceptionally dry martini, 
i or straight-up and straight from 
bi the freezer, for the ultimate 
icy-fresh experience of vodka. 
es Finlandia is so well-bred 
that it doesn't need a mixer to 


smooth it. So smooth, that 
you will scarcely notice 
the extraordinary 94 proof 
that is so uncommon 
among vodkas. 
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94 PROOF FINLANDIA. IMPORTED FOR VODKA PURISTS.. 


DISTILLED FROM GRAIN. IMPORTED BY THE BUCKINGHAM COR? NY. NY 
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If you’ve been buying Chivas Regal just for the label, 
we can save you the $13.00; 





